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FOREWORD 


Franco's support of the monarchy has aroused open defiance among the left- 
ist falangistas, who are now saying "King no, Franco no." It cannot yet be 
said whether the new American ambassador, John Davis Lodge, will act as a 
liberalizing influence on Franco. The United States may find itself once more 
in the position of enthusiastically supporting a dictator just at the time when 
the local population becomes apathetic. Cardinal Segura of Seville has been 
boycotted by the Church itself, although among a small group of Andalusian 
Carlists he has become a martyr. His rival, liberal Bishop Angel Herrera of 
Malaga, who has received little encouragement recently, has protested to 
Minister of Information Gabriel Arias Salgado against the excesses of censor- 
ship, even though he supports the principle of preventive censorship. The 
Portuguese public continues to display a healthy apathy in politics, but the 
decline of the wine market will perturb both economists and connoisseurs. 


In a one-party country like Mexico it is difficult to assess the extent of 
public discontent. The riots in the state of Tabasco seem to have been related 
to the public resentment of the monopoly exercised by the PRI. It is a surprise 
that the Partido Popular of Vicente Lombardo Toledano proposes to face the 
forthcoming elections without any connivance with the Communists. The disso- 
lution of the Yucataén henquen monopoly has political implications which the 
Mexican press has only hinted at. Mexico, which has hitherto been conspicuous 
for its failure to adopt an effective anti-malarial program, at last proposes to 
do so with the help of the United Nations. As for Mexican-U.S. relations, the 
wetback problem is no longer serious. U.S. cattle quotas are preventing the 
free sale of Mexican cattle in this country, while Mexico is protesting vigor- 
ously against its small U.S. sugar quota, which seems unfair in comparison with 
that granted Cuba. It is difficult to say whether the campaign against 
pornographic and demoralizing literature is, in a veiled way, anti-American in 
its intention. The Yankee Achilles has his heels. 


The position of Guatemala's Castilio Armas is by no means reassuring. 
quite apart from internal rivalries, the economic picture is not bright. The 
coffee market has been poor, and, while U.S. enterprises such as oil companies 
are willing to invest large sums in Guatemala, it is reliably reported that 
government politicians are holding up economic development by unscrupulous 
demands. It is doubtful therefore whether the solution is for the U.S. govern- 
ment to pour considerable sums into the country in the name of public works. 
Castillo Armas has virtually abandoned the land-distribution schemes 
inaugurated by the Arbenz regime, and the trade union movement has practically 


disappeared. 


Like other coffee-producing countries, El Salvador is concerned about 
fluctuations in the price of that commodity and is a prime mover in the Latin 
American plans to create some kind of parity system for coffee. An unfortunete 
remark about the Honduras-Nicaragua boundary dispute has led to the resignation 
of Rafael Heliodoro Valle as Honduran ambassador in Washington; it may be a 
century before Honduras has an ambassador in Washington who will do so much to 
enhance his country's prestige. There has been a detente in Nicaraguan internal 
politics, and Conservative leader Emilio Chamorro Bernard is trying to work out 
& policy of national conciliation with Liberal dictator Somoze. The temperature 
of Nicaraguan-Costa Rican relations has fallen suddenly, but the internal 
Picture in Costa Rica continues to show the restlessness which inevitably ac- 
Companies democracy. Whereas Nixon has gained prestige as a peacemaker, there 
is in Costa Rice resentment against Mexican Luis Quintanilla, who, as a member 
of the 0.A.S. commission, is accused of high-handed behavior. The shabby murder 
of President Remén, which did considerable harm to the good name of Panama, has 
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peen offset by the effectiveness of the trial of Guizado and the determination 
of Panamanians to see justice done. 


All elements in Cuba seem to be exhausted by the bitter polemics which have 
raged for years. Although he has denied it, Batista would like to consolidate 
his position by persuading the exiles to return and thus give his regime an aura 
of liberalism. He sent a five-man commission which called on deposed President 
carlos Prio Socarrés in Miami, and took part there in a three-day parley in 
whieh 100 exiles participated. The exiles refused the bait Batista offered 
them. The Ortodoxo party has found a new leader in Rail Chibdés, brother of the 
late Eddy Chibés, while Ramon Grau San Martin has virtually withdrawn from the 
leadership of the Auténticos. The United States has signed a treaty of 
friendship, navigation and commerce with Haiti. The visit of Nixon to Ciudad 
Trujillo was used to give added lustre to the regime in power in the Dominican 
Republic. There are growing protests from both U.S. labor unions and manage- 
ment against the tax privileges enjoyed by Puerto Rico and the low wage 
standards prevailing there, both factors combining to give Puerto Rican indus- 
tries what is deemed an unfair advantage over those of the mainland. 


The tug-of-war continues between the State Department, which is acutely 
aware of the danger of imposing quotas on petroleum imports, and the congress- 
men from coal-producing states who have no constituents in Venezuela and who 
intend to keep out Venezuelan residual oil which competes with Eastern coal as 
a fuel. The most distinguished newspapers in Colombia, like El Tiempo, are 
Liberal, and they are denouncing as a Conservative trick the plan of President 
Rojas Pinilla to start a government newspaper which would have ample official 
financing. An Ecuadorean patrol boat has wounded an American fisherman in 
international waters, and the U.S. Government is coming to realize that inter- 
national law cannot be modified at the caprice of any administration, not even 


that of the United States. 


Peruvian Senator Roel Fernandez, a friend of General Zenén Noriega, has 
taken refuge in the Uruguayan Embassy in Lima; there is a possibility that his 
presence there may become a cause c4lébre like that of Haya de le Torre. 
President Odrfa has begun to show less enthusiasm for plans to perpetuate his 
regime, but the lack of effective parties has left a vacuum which Haya de la 
Torre still aspires to fill. The proposed visit of Perén to Bolivia has been 
postponed indefinitely for reasons of health; this might confirm rumors that the 
prestige of Perén has plummeted in neighboring countries. The Chilean economy 
continues to show marked weakness, compounded by labor strife in the copper 
mines, a constant turnover in government personnel, and hopelessly complicated 


exchange arrangements. 





The Perén government is carrying out its plans to make Argentina a lay 
state. All public religious holidays except: Christmas and Good Friday have been 
abolished. There has been a rush to the newly-opened divorce courts. Catholic 
schools have been closed or harassed and accused of teaching "hypocrisy." The 
laments of the Argentine Catholic Church, which until recently cooperated 
willingly with Perén,are dismissed as "crocodile tears" by the Peronista paper 
Democracia. Perén has invited U.S. and British capitalists to invest in 
Argentina, but U.S. support of his regime has led Argentine liberals to denounce 


this country bitterly. 


In Uruguay, there are fears that Luis Batlle Berres will abolish the council 
system by which Uruguay hoped to break the Hispanic tradition of personalist 
government. Out of Paraguay has come a melodramatic story of the discovery of 14 


genuine Russian agents. Se non @ vero, @ ben trovato. 
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Brazil has discovered oil in Amaz6nia, but the jubilation of the Brazilians 
should be tempered by questions as to how big the deposits are and how their 
exploitation will be financed in the light of Brazilian legislation. This oil 
discovery coincided ironically with the death of Brazil's ultra-nationalist ex- 
president Artur Bernardes. Despite this discovery, the Brazilian economic 
situation deteriorated. Leading Brazilians continued to jockey for positions in 
the forthcoming presidential elections, but it was still not clear who would be 
the leading opponent of the P.S.D. candidate, Juscelino Kubitschek. 


Ronald Hilton 


Editor 


Key to References to Back Issues 





Beginning with the present volume of the Hispanic American Report, 
the pagination is to be continuous through issues 1-12. References to 
information in back issues of this volume (Volume VIII) will direct 

the reader to the page number, e.g.: H.A.R., VIII: p. 42. Refer- 
ences to issues of earlier volumes will cite merely the issue number, 


e.g.: H.A.R., VII: No. 8. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CONFERENCE 


The Inter-American Investment Conference held in New Orleans from Febru- 
ary 28 to March 3, co-sponsored by New Orleans' International House and Time, 
was in many ways historic. Its purpose was to encourage United States investment 
in Latin America through a partnership of businessmen rather than through 
governments. Some 1,200 delegates began by hearing messages of weicome from 
President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon. Mayor de Lesseps Morrison 
suggested a new "commonwealth" of interdependent hemisphere interests. 


The conference brought a record number of Latin American business people 
to the United States to seek solutions to basic economic problems. The idea was 
born at the Rio Conference last November when Latin American hopes for large 
United States government loans were stilled. 


Under the direction of Rudolf S. Hecht, shipping executive and chairman of 
New Orleans' International House, businessmen seemed more than glad to take an 
active part in the non-governmental conference. Meetings and panel discussions 
were characterized by very frank discussion. Alberto Lleras Camargo came from 
Bogota to ask if the United States expects too much from Latin America in the 
way of investment guarantees. He emphasized that Latin America is rushing its 
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industrial and cultural revolutions and needs development through imaginative 
private investment. He warned that United States capital should not lose this 
opportunity by waiting for insurance against "loss, risks, and yellow fever." 


Sao Paulo banker and Congressman Herbert Levy told Americans to quit worry- 
ing about losing money, pointing to excellent United States company profits in 
Brazil. Carlos Davila of Chile, secretary general of the Organization of 
American States, said that Latin America has paid back to Americans, on public 
and private loans, $1.5 billion more than they lent. These statements by Latin 
Americans would of course require analysis and qualifications. 


Businessmen on both sides admitted their mistakes. World Bank Vice- 
President Robert L. Garner said that Americans now want solid long-term 
investments and do not expect to establish tight little enclaves in Latin America 
skimming off profits but making no contributions in return." Latin Americans, 
in turn, admitted that expropriation, tight currency restrictions, and heavy 
taxes hurt foreign investment. The delegates promised to pressure their govern- 
ments to relax restrictions and to sign agreements enabling Washington to 
guarantee investors against expropriation losses provided there is no financial 
discrimination against United States firms. More than 350 specific problems 
were discussed. Among the proposals suggested for expanding United States 
investment in Latin America was that New York State laws be changed in order to 


permit life insurance companies to invest abroad. 


Some encouraging results were: (1) the establishment of a continuing com- 
mittee headed by Eric Johnston, chairman of the President's International 
Development Advisory Board, to watch United States investments in cooperation 
with regional committees; (2) a $15 million Inter-American Investment Trust to 
provide a steady flow of risk capital for projects too big for local bankers and 
too small for Export-Import Bank loans; (3) the Inter-American Investment 
Service, a department of International House, to present Latin American proposals 
to United States investors. 


Several deals were actually completed and many more are in the offing. For 


example, Venezuela has a contemplated 2,400-unit housing project and hopes to 

get $50 million from the United States to build it. Brazil reported that Higgins 
may build a shipyard in Brazil, that a Texas group was buying shares in a 
machinery-import corporation, and that two United States investment syndicates 


are interested in a new $2.5 million cement plant. 


The delegates felt that the conference may pay off in hundreds of millions 
of dollars of mutual profits and benefits in years to come. In 1954, inci- 
dentally, 40% of all U.S. private capital sent abroad was invested in Latin 
America and 40% of all income from United States foreign investments came from 


Latin America. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 


SPAIN 


The political unrest stirred up by Franco's plan to restore the monarchy in 
Spain continues. Many Falange leaders loyally support Franco but question 
whether a restored monarchy would safeguard their monopoly of political power 
after Franco's death - in spite of Franco's reassurances that the return of a 
king would not affect the position of the Falange. To many Falangistas, 
especially among the workers, the restoration of a monarchy may seem a backward 
step; many would prefer a government dominated exclusively by the Falange. 
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ralange leaders are also aware that there is littie support for a king among 
spaniards who have grown up since the exile of King Alfonso XIII in 1931; many 
52 these young people, who have been taught that monarchy is decadent and 
anachronistic, are now confused or definitely against a restoration of the 


monarchy. 


The general umrest was shown in a variety of small incidents. On March 9, 
a group Of Falangistas put up placards in the University of Madrid condemning a 
return of the monarchy. Some of the signs read: "King, no. Franco, no. We 
vant a Syndicalist State." This was the first demonstrated defiance of Franco 
himself. Many of the demonstrators were too old to have been students. On 
varch 17, the Youth Front (Frente de Juventudes) of the Falange distributed new 
leaflets entitled "We do not want a king." The pamphlets stated, "We support 
the leadership of a caudillo or leader who comes from the people and arrives at 
his position by his own merits, but never of a king who ascends the throne by 
family inheritance." The pamphlets continued with a list of the eight Borbén 
kings and of the various disasters which befell Spain during the reign of each. 
The leaflets ended with the usual Falange slogan, ";Viva Franco y Arriba 
Espana!" In retaliation, Monarchist students published a pamphlet of their own, 
stating that Spanish youth is not composed exclusively of Falangistas, for there 
is a numerous "monarchist and conservative youth ready to fight and die for a 


noble cause." 


Meanwhile, an interview with Prince Juan Carlos, to have been published in 
Arriba, official organ of the Falange, was cancelled for political reasons. The 
interview had been suggested by the Duque de la Torre, guardian of the prince, 
who was supposed to have remarked to Franco that it would be a good idea to tell 
the Spanish people what the young prince is like and the life he leads. The 
duke also reportedly suggested that the interview be published in Arriba, and 
not in a Monarchist newspaper, such as A.B.C. Franco was understood to have 
given his approval. However, Falange leaders managed to persuade Franco to 
agree to have the interview published not in the daily Arriba, but in the 
Falangist weekly Sucedié, which has a much smaller circulation. The Duque de la 
Torre was said to have rejected the Falangist proposal. Where the article would 
be published, or whether it would be published at all, remained in doubt. 





The new United States Ambassador to Spain, John Davis Lodge, presented his 
credentials to Franco in a ceremony at the Royal Palace in Madrid on March 24. 
Lodge had already pleased Spaniards by requesting that the ship which brought 
him to Spain change its schedule in order to stop at Algeciras, so that the 
Ambassador could disembark at a Spanish port instead of at Gibraltar. Before 
leaving the U.S., Ambassador Lodge was quoted as stating that the common interest 
of the United States and Spain in "resisting the Communist menace and gaining a 
less precarious peace is infinitely more important than any matters on which we 


may disagree." 


Matters of disagreement between the United States and Spain are: dissatis- 
faction in Spain with the amount of U.S. economic aid (H.A.R., VIII: p. 53), and 
displeasure in the U.S. Congress over the repeated delays in construction of the 
American bases in Spain. The U.S. Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks » in charge of 
the base program, has not started work on a single airstrip. Airforce Secretary 
jarold E. Talbot told a subcommittee of the House Committee on Armed Services 
‘that work on the bases was 60 to 90 days behind time due to failure of the Spanish 
Government to live up to its promises for easements of land. Work on the 
Torrején (Madrid) airbase was delayed because of disputes over land for gravel 
Pits and a spur railroad track to bring up necessary materials. Meanwhile, 
contractors were forced to stand by with their equipment while expenses mounted. 
Construction of the proposed El Copero (Seville) bomber base has been held up by 
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ver the location. The base will probably be built now at San Pablo. 
land is still lacking for the naval base at Rota near CAédiz, and right of way has 
not been obtained for the fuel pipeline from Cadiz to Zaragoza. Columnist Drew 
pearson blamed the delays on navy inefficiency and red tape. One rumor from 
Madrid said that work on the bases has been deliberately retarded by order of the 


Falange. 


Following vigorous protests by American Protestant church leaders, the 
United States Government discarded the draft agreement signed last November with 
Spain (H.A.R., VII: No. 12) that would have put marriages of U.S. servicemen 
based in that country under Roman Catholic canon law. Washington was left to 
work out a modus vivendi with Spain, rather than a formal agreement, on the 


marriage question. 


disputes © 





Pedro Cardinal Segura y Sdéenz, arch-conservative Archbishop of Seville, 
received another setback, amounting to a public censure, on March 16. The 
Vatican authorized the publication of a message from the Papal Nuncio in Spain, 
Monsignor Ildebrando Antoniutti, to the chapter of the Seville Cathedral, in 
which the chapter was congratulated for condemning a recent leaflet campaign, 
"directed against the Pope, the Holy See, the nuncio, and the archbishop 
coadjutor by means of writings widely distributed from Seville throughout 
Spain." The pamphlets, reportedly approved by Segura himself, represented the 
cardinal as a "martyr," and attacked his "enemies." It was later rumored that 
Adeodato Giovanni Cardinal Piazza, secretary of the Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation, had paid a secret visit to Spain during which he told Segura to cease 
his blasts at eminent prelates and the papal nuncio. Cardinal Piazza also 
reportedly "advised" Segura to retire to a monastery at least temporarily until 
some of the tension had died down. The Conference of Metropolitans, top 
governing body of the Spanish Church and composed of all Spanish cardinals and 
archbishops, indicated it had excluded Cardinal Segura from its ranks. At 
month's end, the 74-year-old prelate confirmed that he is in poor health; he 


suffers from hernia. 


Bishop Angel Herrera of Mélage, in a letter published on March 11 and 
directed to Minister of Information Gabriel Arias Salgado, called for a new 
press law implementing constitutional guarantees of freedom of opinion. Bishop 
Herrera supported "preventive" censorship, but asked that its purpose and the 
subjects affected by it be defined. He also asked for guarantees against censor- 
ship abuse and the creation of a special court to judge "press crimes.” Arias 
Salgado's simultaneously published reply promised that the Ministry of 
Information would not "interfere with the internal activities of newspapers." 

The Bishop's letter was reportedly part of the Church's current campaign to get 


the Spanish Government to relax press regulations. 


RK Juan Schwartz, Director General of Economic Policy of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and Alejandro Bermidez, Director General of the Institute of 
Yoreign Exchange, were named to negotiate with the Argentine Government for a 


new commercial treaty. 


_ The moving picture "That Lady," after being banned by Spanish authorities 
(HAR, , VIII: p. 54) finally had its premiere in Madrid. Government spokesmen 
vigorously denied that the picture had ever been banned, and explained that only 
a few "modifications of little importance in the dialogue" had been necessary 
cefore the showing of the picture. Another movie, the U.S. film "The Champion," 
provoked the first public demonstration by Spaniards against the severe censor- 
ship of motion pictures imposed by the Ministry of Information. Spectators in a 
Madrid theater, unable to make out the plot of this picture because of the many 
cuts, held an impromptu demonstration against censorship. 
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PORTUGAL 


As a result of the recently signed Portuguese-Brazilian treaty of friend- 
ship, Brazilian President Joao Café Filho will probably make a good-will visit 
to Portugel, perhaps late in April. Ulisses Cortés, Economic Minister of 
portugal, returned from Germany where he studied possibilities for increasing 
trade between the two countries. In a recent meeting certain aspects of the 
commercial agreement of 1943 between Spain and Portugal were discussed. 


Portugal continues its six-year plan of public works which calls for early 
commencement of a subway in Lisbon and strengthening the hydroelectric system 
with the completion of two dams under construction in the Vale do Sorraia. 


Portugal, in an attempt to attract more tourist trade, has aimed at low 
prices for the traveler by exempting hotel, restaurant, and night club owners 
from taxation for ten years if their establishments are classified as a 


"tourist utility." 


According to the official press, there were 90,000 automobiles in the 
country by the end of 1954. There were also about 38,000 commercial vehicles 
and some 4,000 tractors. The country now claims approximately 144,500 vehicles, 


presumably including motorcycles. 


Portugal's campaign to increase the production of grains has been success- 
ful. The average annual wheat yield was raised from 280,000 tons in 1925-29 to 
an average of 566,000 tons in 1949-53. A record crop in 1954 has enabled 
Portugal to conserve valuable dollar expenditures on wheat imports. Much of 
this increase is attributed to the greater use of fertilizers, a measure 
encouraged by the government through a program of subsidies and special allo- 
cations to the manufacturers. The recent rice crop was also one of the best on 
record. Acreage under rice cultivation has been substantially increased, as has 


the average yield per acre. 


Excessive wine output has been coupled with the reduced foreign demand for 
one Of Portugal's most important products. The present depressed prices, if 
they continue, could provoke serious repercussions in all sections of the 
country, since the wine industry provides $70 million of the annual gross 


national income. 


With the coming of spring, the ports are actively readying the 70 vessels 
of the cod fleet for its annual six-month stay in the Grand Banks and the Davis 
Strait area in the Arctic. The most conspicuous addition to the fleet this year 
is the "Gil Eannes," an ultra-modern hospital ship which will serve also as 


headquarters for the fleet. 


As for Portugal overseas, it was announced that in early May the President, 
General Craveiro Lopes, will make official visits to the overseas provinces of 
Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands. Meanwhile » Sarmento Rodrigues, Minister of 
Overseas Provinces, recently arrived in Lourengo Marques to study the need for 
public works there. Twenty-two families (112 persons) left Portugal for a model 
colonization project at Cela, in the Angolan highlands. A new soap factory will 
be erected in Luanda, Angola. The official Portuguese press claims that border 
skirmishes continue in Goa. 
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MEXICO 


Interest in the coming congressional elections was heightened during March 
by a riot in the State of Tabasco in which 3,000 persons took part. Mobs in 
Villahermosa, the state capital, stormed the residence of Mayor Regulo Torpey, 
destroyed benches and electrical installations in Pino Suarez Park and wrecked a 
local radio station. The National Guard was called in and one student was 
killed in the melée that ensued. The demonstrators massed in front of the 
governor 's palace and demanded the resignation of Governor Manuel Bartlett 
Bautista, who asked the legislature for a leave of absence and went to Mexico 
City to explain the situation to the Ministry of the Interior. General Miguel 
Orrico de los Llanos was sworn in immediately as provisional governor. The 
trouble started with an increase in local bus fares, a move which prompted 
students and opposition members to insist on Bartlett's resignation. This up- 
heaval in a state government was the second to occur within recent months in the 


Republic (H.A.R., VII: No. 5). 


Elsewhere, too, there were evidences of grass roots democracy. General 
Lazaro Cardenas recently initiated a voluntary effort toward the development of 
rural leadership and community responsibility in the region around Uruapan in 
the state of Michoacan. A group of persons representing the best available 
skills and scientific knowledge in the area are acting as advisers and 
counselors for their villages, establishing contact for the community with the 
outside world. The effort is nongovernmental and is to remain nonpolitical, 


nonbureaucratic in nature. 


Meanwhile, secretary-general Enrique Ramfrez y Ramirez of the Partido 
Popular, an extreme leftist political group headed by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
has revealed that, contrary to all expectations, his party will form no coalition 
with the Communists during the congressional political campaigns. As a result of 
the campaigning, 5 million persons -1 million more than in any previous 
election- have thus far registered for the November voting. 


In the United States, officials were beginning to be concerned with the 
expiration on December 31 of the treaty under which the United States-Mexican 
migratory labor program operates. The U.S. Department of Agriculture has asked 
Congress to make permanent that plan, under which 309,033 Mexicans worked in the 
United States last year. The Department of Labor, however, has proposed a 43- 
year extension of the plan with several changes. Mexican and U.S. trade unions 
agree on the inadequacy of the present program, and have expressed their desire 
to put the plan on a more cooperative basis, to provide for more adequate 
enforcement, and to discontinue the determination of prevailing wages by grower- 
controlled state agencies. Frank Noakes, Chairman of the Joint U.S.-Mexican 
Trade Committee, has agreed with U.S. immigration officials that the "wetback" 
invasion of 4 million annually (H.A.R., VII: No. 6) has been stemmed for the 
first time since before the war. However, he estimates the present influx to be 
four times greater, or approximately 400,000 annually, than the official 
estimates. Border patrol stations are still generally understaffed, he feels. 


High officials of the Undersecretariat for National Economy are optimistic 
about the prospects of mining, the total output representing a value of some 
2,500 million pesos a year. Most of the 6,302 million pesos (approximately 
$504.2 million) of foreign capital invested in Mexico in 1952 went into mining 
Productions; however, a lack of new investments and a failure to develop new 
Properties to replace exhausted mines is causing a serious drop in the volume of 
production. Mining, which is one of Mexico's chief sources of foreign exchange > 











million pesos in taxes last year, more than any other single industry. 


In spite of the immediate relief needed from the total of 19 tax levies now 
oaid, tax reduction is only 4 partial solution to the industry's problem. The 


paid 659 
The 


: duction is due, many feel, to the threat of nationalized mining. 


drop in pro 
federal government must assure investors that the mines will remain private. 


Elsewhere the mining picture is encouraging. This month Mexico made its 
first major export of sulphur. The Cfa. Azufre Mexicana, a United States- 
pinanced firm, and Gulf Sulphur of Mexico (Pan American Sulphur Co.) are jointly 
sending to England 7,000 tons of sulphur produced by the Frasch system. The 
shipment is the first of an estimated 500,000 tons or more to be produced by the 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. and two other firms during 1955 from the newly- 
discovered sulphur deposits near Coatzacoalcos on Mexico's Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
It is expected that the industry's total output will reach almost 1 million tons 
per annum, making Mexico the world's second largest producer. Previously, 
Mexico has imported most of its domestic needs, and the lack of domestic sulphur 


had seriously hurt various industries. 


This month, too, Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) brought in what has been 
described as the most important well drilled in the last 17 years. The well, 
Acuatempa, is situated in the famous Golden Lane. It is 4,550 feet deep and has 
an initial output of 9,000 barrels per day. Present production of the company 


stands at 265,000 barrels a day. 


The Export-Import Bank will lend $662,000 to a Mexican steel company, La 
Consolidada, S.A. The company, which at present operates plants in Mexico City, 
Piedras Negras and Lecherfa, will use the loan to help pay for imports of U.S. 
machinery and equipment. It is carrying through an expansion and modernization 


program that calls for buying $2 million worth of U.S. machinery. 


With the aid of the federal government and private enterprise, the State of 
Guanajuato is sponsoring a program designed to bring 300 small industries to the 
area. The plan revolves around the purchase of 450 acres of land, located 1s 
miles south of Irapuato, to be divided into about 300 industrial lots. The 
advantages of the industrial locations include: abundant and close supply of 
natural gas and oil, plenty of electric power, sufficient water, central location 
with good transportation to all parts of the country, and tax inducements to be 
offered by both federal and state governments. Beside benefiting Guanajuato, it 
is hoped that the plan will relieve the pressure of industrialization in the 


Federal District. 


Elsewhere, it is reported that the Secretary of Communications and Public 
Works has let contracts to a number of local construction companies amounting to 
150-200 million pesos, covering the building and improvement of roads throughout 
the Republic. This work is to be paid for from government funds on hand, since 
it is now the policy to undertake public works only when the necessary cash is 


available. 
The federal government will also reportedly authorize 200 million pesos 


(approximately $16 million) for a drainage program in the Mexicali Valley to pre- 
vent irrigated land there from being contaminated by excess alkali. Construction 


will also get underway this year on the Grijalva River project, a TVA-type 
Program in the State of Tabasco. This will include the building of a flood *° 
control system for a large area along the Grijalva, the construction of at least 
four large irrigation and hydroelectric dams, numerous irrigation canals, and the 
drainage of swamps as well as the building of roads and electric lines. 
President Lazaro Cardenas heads the Grijalva River Authority. 


Ex- 
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A new scale of duties on the exportation of cattle, horses and mules went 
into effect on March 15. Duty on heifers has been fixed at one peso per head, 
nlus & 35% ad valorem tax; duties on steers at one peso per head, plus ad valorem 
charges ranging from 12-18%. The initial quotas set by the government for the 
export of cattle to the United States have been near’y filled in less than a 
month. Cattle industry sources have said the northern cattlemen are now seeking 
domestic markets, especially in the Federal District, which is suffering from a 


pronounced meat shortage. 


nd 


Although Mexico has seldom produced a surplus of sugar in recent years, the 
total yield could be expanded profitably if markets could be found in the U.S. 


and abroad. 


Mexican Ambassador Manuel Tello has presented to the U.S. State Department a 
report pressing for a higher sugar quote on the U.S. market. In the world 
market, the Mexican industry, fourth most important agricultural industry in the 
country, is faced with a problem because of the export restrictions of the 1953 
London agreement limiting Mexico to 11,000 tons - only 1% of its total sugar 
production. Ambassador Tello points out that Mexico is the third largest buyer 
of U.S. exports, and in the last 22 months has purchased goods amounting to 
$1,165 million. He said that Mexico's request is not in conflict with the 
interests of U.S. sugar producers and could be accepted without disruption of the 


rights of the other 14 countries supplying the U.S. (H.A.R., VIII: p. 22). 


Meanwhile, it has been indicated by the National Union of Sugar Producers 
that domestic consumption is on the increase, and several recent export contracts 
are helping to solve the nation's sugar problem. The Republic has made 
arrangements for the sale of 10,000 tons of sugar to Russia, and also a barter 
deal with Canada for another 10,000 tons of sugar in exchange for 90,000 cases of 


whiskey. 


Coffee exports have continued despite the drop in world prices. Mexico's 
new coffee crop is estimated at 1.5 million 60-kilo bags, and the Department of 
Economy has authorized the export of 800,000 bags so far. The Compania 
Exportadora e Importadora de México, S.A. (CEIMSA), the official organization for 
the control of foodstuffs, is launching a campaign to lower prices on the home 
market and step up the domestic production of coffee. 


Alfonso Fernandez » one of the chief Mexican exporters of peanuts, stated 
that since November 1954 Mexico has sent out 15,000 tons, valued at 35 million 
pesos. The prineipal buyers were Canada, Switzerland, Holland and Belgium. He 
also says Mexican growers have another 15,000 tons available for export. 


After listening to reports based on a study of the area by the Department 
of Agriculture, President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines has announced the dissolution of 
the Yucatan henequen monopoly. Henequen financing in Yucatan had previously been 
directed by an agency accused of monopolistic practices and of not properly 
administering credit to the individual farmer. The latter will now have greater 
freedom of action through special direct loans granted by the Banco Nacional de 


Crédito Ejidal (H.A.R., VIII: p. 57). 


Net earnings from tourism have risen from $76 million in the first half of 
1954 to $96 million in the second half, and the Republic expects the present 
winter season to extend well into May. The Mexican Hotel Association met this 
month in Acapulco to give financial backing to a plan designed to promote tourism, 
and the Canadian and Mexican Governments are discussing the possibility of a 
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vexican air route to Windsor, Ontario, which will tap the large potential airline 
trade in the Great Lakes aree. 


Mexico has requested supplemental help from the United Nations in elimi- 
nating malaria before the mosquito carriers develop an immunity to D.D.T. Plans 
to wipe out the fever within four years are to be made soon by the United Nations 
Children's Fund. Mexico has already available $1 million to cover the cost of 
the first year of the campaign. The Republic's annual death rate from malaria 
alone is 26,000, and health authorities have estimated that 2 million Mexican 
yorkers, out of a total population of 28 million, are incapacitated by malaria 


for two months out of each year. 


The U.S. State Department has selected a group of five men to study at the 
United Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural (UNESCO) Center at Patzcuaro. 
Their one-year appointments, under the auspices of the international exchange 
program of the U.S. Government, are designed to meet the need for trained workers 
in fundamental education, as well as to broaden inter-American cooperation in the 


Pétzcuaro project. 


Mexico City has been the scene of a decency campaign which has taken the 
residents by storm this month. Victor Gémez, president of the Federation of 
University Students, declared that university students will burn pornographic and 
demoralizing literature which was unduly influencing the youth of Mexico in the 
guise of “comic” and "artistic" magazines. Archbishop Luis Marfa Martinez 
denounced the circulation of such literature and attacked the Mexican film, radio 
and television industries. The Mexican Parents Association has, as well, lent 


its support to the popular trash-burning campaign. 


The Second Pan-American Games opened March 12 in Mexico City. Twenty-two 
nations, including the United States, participated. The first Pan-American 
contests were held in Buenos Aires in 1951. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The political and economic situation in Guatemala is not improving. Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas this month has been wrestling with increased financial 
problems and the ills of a depressed economy, while at the same time he is faced 


with growing political opposition. 


While still being supported by the majority of the population, Castillo 
Armas is slowly losing the backing of the powerful groups which usually control 
Guatemalan politics. Landowners and merchants are being alienated by new taxes 
devised to increase government revenue. Labor leaders fear a return to the 
good old days" when employers and landowners did as they pleased with their 
workers. The military has not forgotten the effective blows dealt it last August 


and in January of this year when it tried to seize power. 


The grievances of the military and the upper classes have been evident 
almost since Castillo Armas took over the government last June, but not until 
recently have these opposition groups given indications of uniting against 
Castillo in a single political organization. The anti-Castillo group is now 
coming into the front ranks of politics through the Anti-Communist Unification 
Party (PUA) » & party which has been called reactionary and which would reputedly 
velcome a return to the days of the late dictator Ubico, who ruled Guatemala 
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auring the 30's and early hO's. Many of the PUA's leaders, wealthy landowners 
and businessmen, hold important posts in Castillo Armas' government. The party, 
py virtue of backing by the old established families and old-time politicians, 


is considered potentially a strong opposition force to Castillo. 


Castillo Armas, for his own part, has inherited as backers in Guatemala 
city a group of young professionals and intellectuals who champion the preser- 
yation and advancement of the social and economic gains made since the 
feudalistic times of Ubico. This group, which formed a loose coalition under 
the name of the Committee of Anti-Communist University Students (C.E.U.A.) 
during the Arbenz regime, contributed greatly to Castillo's liberation 
movement which resulted in the ouster of the pro-Communist Arbenz government. 


An analysis of the present political situation in Guatemala and an evalu- 
ation of the potentialities of the two above-mentioned parties was made by 
Daniel James, a well-known American journalist who recently returned from a trip 
to Guatemala. James, author of a book in 1954 on the Communist interregnum, 
(Red Design for the Americas: Guatemalan Prelude - See H.A.R., VII: No. le, 
Hispanic American Bookshelf), points out that the C.E.U.A.'s leaders are young 
men who lack maturity, experience, and stability, and considers them 
"uncomfortably reminiscent of the youngsters around...President Arbenz." He 
describes the rival PUA's leaders as older and better versed in politics, and 
points out that these control more key posts in Castillo Armas' government and 
thus probably have an edge in the struggle for power which is now developing. 

In the final analysis, however, James places the fate of Castillo Armas' 
government on Castillo himself. He says that the government's future depends on 
whether Castillo, lacking in administrative experience, can increase his 
experience in government quickly, check those who are exploiting their positions 
for personal gain, and “improve his knowledge of issues....which reveals serious 
gaps." This latter remark is made with reference to Castillo Armas' somewhat 


unenlightened attitude towards labor. 





To an even greater extent, Castillo Armas' future depends on whether he can 
ride out an expected economic crisis. On the surface, to be sure, the economic 
picture is one of general prosperity. Business is picking up in Guatemala City 
and there are signs of vigorous activity in urban construction. Daniel James 
reports that United States businessmen, encouraged by Castillo's promises of 
fair treatment, are swarming into Guatemala seeking investment opportunities. 
Foreign capital is already at work building roads, exploring for oil and stimu- 
lating manufactures. Guatemala's signing of the U.S. Mutual Security Act during ; 
March is expected to mark the beginning of an era of considerable investment by 
U.S. capitalists. The Mutual Security Act, concerning guarantees for U.S. 
capital investment, allows the U.S. Government to take measures to protect U.S. 
investors against possible future restrictions on exchange convertibility and 
expropriation. The act, put into effect by the U.S. Government in 1950, was 
originally applied to Europe. Last year it was revised with a view to applying 
it in Latin America. To date Guatemala is the third Latin American country to 
Sign the agreement, Haiti and Costa Rice having signed it previously. 


ae 


Reassured of protection by the signing of the Mutual Security Act, several 
large U.S. concerns are now making plans for large-scale investments. The United 
Fruit Company, under attack for years under the Arévalo and Arbenz adminis- 
trations, is awaiting disposition of an anti-trust suit in the U.S. before 
investing $25 million in its banana industry in the coastal regions. The 
Electric Company of Guatemala, a United Fruit subsidiary, is investing 
$17 million in a hydroelectric project which will increase Guatemala City's 
power capacity. Pan American World Airways will reputedly join local capitalists 


ee 
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in building a luxury hotel in Guatemala City to accommodate the increasing 
numbers Of tourists. 


In spite of this increased activity in the capital, the falling coffee 
market, shortage of some basic agricultural products, and increasing unemployment 
have depressed the economy to the point where a major economic crisis seems immi- 
nent. This situation is to a large extent due to the drop in coffee prices. 

The world price fell from 85¢ to 52¢ a pound in the first two months of this 

year. Guatemalan growers held onto their coffee even as prices fell, expecting a 
sudden increase in the price. By the end of March export prices had recovered 
only slightly - to approximately 60¢ a pound - and most growers were still 
reluctant to sell. The result is that two-thirds of the 120-million pound crop 
is still unsold, and the government, which relies on revenues from coffee exports 
for most of its income, is practically bankrupt. The government will have a 
difficult time paying its own obligations this month. Even if all the coffee 
were sold,the government would lose an estimated $6 million in taxes owing to the 
unexpected low prices. To make matters worse, there seems to be no income for 
the government from any other source. The incoming corporation and land tax 
payments which kept the government on its feet through February have all been 
collected, and no more money is due from the recent bumper cotton crop exports. 


Added to Castillo Armas' financial woes are several other problems. Maize, 
the basis of the national diet, is short. The government believes the shortage 
may be due to hoarding by the peasant growers in anticipation of higher prices. 
In order to drive prices down and force hoarders to sell, the government has 
authorized importation by private channels of 80 million pounds of maize. How- 
ever, the government points out, the shortage could also have been caused simply 
by a bad crop. Plantings had been disrupted last year by Arbenz' agrarian reform 
program and by damaging storms. If the shortage is due to a bad crop, 

Guatemala's Indian masses will be facing starvation and the government another 


serious problem. 


Rising unemployment and growing discontent among urban workers are also 
plaguing Castillo Armas. A large group of idle workers (estimated at 20,000), 
together with a segment of the urban working population which disapproves of 
Castillo's lukewarm attitude towards labor is beginning to oppose the President. 
Many of the unemployed will reputedly be absorbed by the highway projects which 
are to get under way soon with U.S. aid, but observers point out that by that 
time discontent among the jobless may be out of hand. Urban workers bitterly 
resent Castillo Armas' "“reorganizational" labor moves, and are said to be look- 
ing back nostalgically to the Arbenz regime, when at least they had unions to 
protect their rights. Castillo disbanded most labor unions last year in order 
that they might purge themselves of Communist influence, but very few have done 
so and at the same time have applied for permission to reorganize. As a result 
there is no organized labor movement in the country. Only one important union, 
that of the workers and employees of the United Fruit Company, has received 
recognition since Castillo ordered the purge. Labor groups blame the lack of 
organization on the "anti-labor atmosphere" prevailing in the government, while 
some Outside observers point out that labor has produced no able men to replace 
the old Communist leaders who could spearhead a recognition movement. There are, 
however, some indications of new labor activity. Early in March the Guatemalan 
railway union (S.A.M.F.) elected new officers » and is now expected to request 
government recognition. Representatives of various labor groups have also formed 
& committee which is supposed to work with the government on the labor section of 
the promised new Constitution. Whoever may be to blame for the delay in labor 
reorganization, the fact remains that discontent with Castillo Armas and his 
policies is now on the rise in the urban lower classes. 
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Castillo Armas' handling of the agrarian reform problem may also have 
serious consequences for him. Soon after he came to power last June, Castillo 
nad repealed the Arbenz Agrarian Reform Law, which had been put into practice, 
often with harmful effeets, by the Communists in the Arbenz government. He 
substituted for it a temporary law which forbade new land expropriations and ' 
allowed for restoration, but promised to study a plan for a new agrarian law. g 
It now appears that Castillo Armas intends to annul the program entirely. His 
temporary statute, which had set March 31 of this year as the deadline for 
peasant evacuation of private lands, is still in effect. It has been justified 
by claims that the Arbenz law had given lands arbitrarily to peasants, and that 
expropriation of large estates for that purpose had in most cases not been done 
in accordance with the provisions of the Arbenz law itself. Faced with the 
problem of thousands of homeless peasants once the deadline permits landowners 
to evict them, Castillo Armas has postponed the eviction date until January l, 
1956. This is apparently being done to give the Agrarian Office time to 
arrange resettlement of the peasants in new rural areas or at least to try to 
convince landowners to let the peasants remain. The latter possibility is 
unlikely, and observers note that,if successful resettlement of the peasants 
cannot be made, the government may have on its hands homeless as well as hungry 


peasants. 


With discontent on the rise, the possibility of a Communist revival is not 
too far-fetched. Daniel James and other responsible observers have already 
pointed out that in the event of an acute economic crisis Communist agitators 
could turn the discontent among workers and peasants into a strong leftist 
current. It is generally agreed that once an effective Communist program got 
under way it would be difficult to stop. Top Communist leaders of the Arbenz 
regime are reputedly perched nearby in Mexico and Cuba, waiting for the popular 
outbreak which could usher them back to power. Colonel Elfego Monzén, the 
Arbenz cabinet minister who supported Castillo Armas' revolution and was 
recently exiled for allegedly plotting against Castillo (H.A.R., VIII: p. 11), 
is now said to be consorting with exiled Communists in Florida, where he has 
been living since his ouster from Guatemala in January. The recent ill feeling 
between Castillo Armas and his old friend Monzén reached an amusing point in 
mid-March, when the latter's sister Olga was accused of practicing witchcraft 
against Castillo in Guatemala City. The government charged that Olga Monzén 
had stuck pins into a rag doll representing Castillo Armas, apparently trying 
that way to bring about his death. Arbenz himself clearly expects to return to 
Guatemala, too. Living in Switzerland since last January, he has now decided 
to drop his plans to adopt Swiss citizenship, and has moved to Paris. He 
realizes that by receiving Swiss citizenship he would lose his Guatemalan 


nationality. 


Most observers, aware of the serious consequences which an economic crisis 
could have, prescribe a stepped-up financial aid program from the United States 
Government. The State Department's policy of relying on U.S. private capital 
to give Guatemala the boost it needs, although sound general theory, cannot 
solve Castillo's urgent financial problems. Neither can the State Department's 
scheme of loaning Guatemala money -about $6 million to date- for specific 
projects with the proviso that Guatemala match the funds, funds which it lacks. 
The need, as urged by Daniel James and also in articles which appeared recently 
in the New York Times and the U.S. News and World Report, is for immediate 





donations by the U.S. Government of dollars with which Castillo Armas can govern. 
These sources also suggest a long-term aid program -without requiring Guatemala 
to match funds- which would help modernize agriculture and improve the rural 
economic situation in general. 
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The scheduled meeting of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) 
was not held this month, as previously planned. The other member countries of 
the organization have requested that the meeting be postponed until summer. 
Further postponement will depend on whether Central America remains peaceful. 


The Board of Directors of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), 
meeting in Antigua during March, heard a not too encouraging report on the state 
of freedom of expression in the Western Hemisphere. Jules Dubois, chairman of 
the IAPA's Freedom of the Press Committee, told the meeting on March 25 that 
little improvement has taken place since last October, when approximately 20% of 
the inhabitants of the hemisphere were living under one form or another of press 
censorship. Dubois' report stated that freedom of the press still does not exist 
or is limited in Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Venezuela. The only noticeable improvement, according to the report, 
has been in Nicaragua, where President Somoza recently lifted a nation-wide 
press censorship which had been in effect for almost a year. However, control 
of press and radio dispatches still exists in the Department of Managua. Dubois 
recommended that telegrams be dispatched to Somoza and to the Presidents of 
Colombia and Cuba, requesting the removal of limitations on free expression. 
Although Somoza has lifted censorship, strong action has been taken against two 
of the country's top publishers, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Jr., of La Prensa of 
Managua, and Hernan Robleto of Flecha (See NICARAGUA). In Colombia the govern- 
ment has refused Congress' request for the lifting of censorship measures. The 
Cuban Government recently banned an issue of the Mexican magazine Humanismo 
which featured articles on the present state of affairs in Cuba. ~ 





EL SALVADOR 


There were few political developments during March in peaceful El Salvador. 
The only governmental action of note was the cool reception given a new 
Guatemalan exile. The exile, Colonel Francisco Cosenza of the Guatemalan army, 
was the alleged leader of the abortive revolt against President Castillo Armas 
last January 20 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 10). Cosenza had taken refuge in the 
Salvadorean Embassy in Guatemala City shortly after the attempted coup failed, 
and had then crossed the border into El Salvador, where he expected to be 
granted asylum. Upon his arrival in San Salvador early in March, however, he 
was asked to leave the country. Reportedly Cosenza has been granted asylum in 
Costa Rica. The Osorio government apparently wishes to avoid becoming a 
convenient base from which disgruntled Guatemalans could plot against the 


troubled government of Castillo Armas. 


Economic activity in prosperous El Salvador continues to increase. Bumper 
coffee and cotton crops and an expanding public works program, which includes 
extension of the electric power system, all promise to stimulate business and 
increase the government's revenue in the coming year. The 1954-55 coffee crop 
is expected to total 1.4 million bags, a considerable increase over last year's 
1.07 million bag crop. However, revenues from this year's harvest will probably 
fall below last year's, largely due to the drop in prices and the slowness of 
sales. Only one-third of the current crop had been sold by January 1 of this 
year, as against 55% a year ago. Cotton production for this year is forecast at 
75,000 bales, compared with 54,000 bales in 1953-54. The increase is largely 
due to increased cotton plantings last year. With domestic consumption at about 
12,000 bales, supplies for export will increase considerably. Electric power 
output, which was increased by 125% last year with the installation of two 
15,000-kilowatt generators at the Lempa hydro-electric project, is expected to 
attract new industry into the country. 
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One of the largest coffee exporters in Latin America, El Salvador is natu- 
rally concerned with the recent drop in prices on the world market. The Coffee 
Federation of Central America and the Caribbean (FEDECAME) met in San Salvador 
in March to act on the "crisis." Although no corrective measures were or could 
have been taken, a Salvadorean economist made a suggestion for the creation of 
an international coffee pool which would help prevent further price drops and 
stabilize the market. The economist, Alfonso Rochac, proposed that all major 
consuming as well as all producing nations participate. The coffee pool would 
be created by contributions of coffee from the producing members. This is only 
one of many similar plans. 


Also in El Salvador, two United States enterprises have joined a local 
firm, the Compania de Inversiones, S.A., in a cooperative venture which will 
manufacture instant coffee for domestic Central American Markets. The three 
firms have formed a new company, Productos de Café, S.A., and have already 
begun construction of an instant coffee plant in San Salvador. Exports to 
other areas will be made for blending purposes only. The company's plant will 
be finished late this year, and the product is expected to enter the market 
early in 1956. 


One of the U.S. companies putting money into the venture is the Rockefeller 
brothers' International Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC). IBEC, formed in 1947 
in Brazil, has contributed financial and technical advice to several development 
projects in El Salvador, particularly housing. The other American firm 
interested in the venture is Tence, Incorporated, of Linden, New Jersey, which 
produces instant coffee in the U.S. for a number of coffee firms for distri- 
bution under their brand names. 


HONDURAS 


The internal political situation is calm. President Lozano Diaz appears to 
be in full control of the government. Nothing more has been heard about 
Lozano's complaint last month that his advisory council of state was not cooper- 
ating. Apparently the council has decided to support Lozano for the sake of 
peace and order. It is generaily agreed that the fall of Lozano might lead to 
civil war and a struggle for power among the various political factions which 
lost out late last year in the inconclusive presidential elections (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 12). 


The weak economic situation of the country, due to last year's floods and 
the unstable political situation which followed the October presidential 
elections, has not improved. The banana region on the north coast is only now 
recovering from the disastrous effects of the floods, and the coffee industry 
has suffered considerably from low world prices. Effects of the long strike of 
banana and mine workers last summer are still being felt. As a result of the 
lean year in 1954, the government has announced a deficit in the present budget, 
the first in many years. 


Welcome news for the hard-put government was the notification that funds 
would soon be available with which to start President Lozano's proposed five- 
year recovery and development program. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, which is to help with the program, announced 
recently a $50 million loan to the Honduran Government for July. 


The Honduran Ambassador to the United States, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, has 
resigned. No reason was given, but observers believe it was brought about by a 
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statement made by him in Washington recently. He had apparently revived the 
turn-of-the-century border dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua, and had said 
that the dispute had never been settled. An official statement arrived in 
Washington from Tegucigalpa soon afterwards; it reiterated that the dispute had 
definitely been settled when King Alfonso XIII of Spain arbitrated the dispute 

in 1906. The statement said that Ambassador Valle's declarations to the contrary 
should be interpreted as "the erroneous opinion of a Honduran citizen," even 
though Valle made the statement while in his ambassadorial capacity. Valle 
turned in his resignation shortly after the incident. His departure is widely 
regretted, since as a writer and scholar Ambassador Valle had achieved a prestige 
which had given considerable lustre to the name of Honduras in Washington. 


NICARAGUA 


During March the opposition to General Somoza attempted to unite to prevent 
the reelection of "Tacho" in the 1956 presidential contest. According to the 
constitution of 1951, the President was to be elected for a six-year term. How- 
ever, last spring the constitution was amended by the Congress to permit 
immediate reelection of the President. Early in the month, the Liberal 
Independent party, a dissident branch of the Liberal Nationalist or Somocista 
party, issued an anti-reelectionist manifesto. They proposed the return to 
complete constitutional life, the lifting of the state of siege, and the promul- 
gation of an electoral law that would satisfy all the political tendencies of 
the country. Soon after, the leaders of the Conservative party came out in 
support of the manifesto of the Liberal Independent party. They called for the 
opposition to unify against the Liberal Nationalist party and the National 
Popular Front that are supporting Somoza for another term. The Somocistas 
answered the manifestos by saying that the constitutional reform that permits 
reelection was passed by the congress and was a unanimous echo of the popular 


feeling. 


At the same time, the independent Managua daily, Flecha, reported that the 
chairman of the Conservative party national committee, Emilio Chamorro Bernard, 
was meeting with Somoza in the interest of national conciliation. It was 
reported that he was willing to sign a new political pact in which he would 
agree to the reelection of Somoza or one of his supporters. It was reported 
that in exchange for the agreement he wanted the pardon of all Conservatives 
and members of the Liberal Independent party jailed following the attempt on 
Somoza's life last April (H.A.R., VII: No. 4). This report angered many 
Conservatives. The article was immediately denied by Chamorro Bernard. He said 
that this article was a deliberate attempt on the part of the Somocistas to 


divide the opposition. 


The board of directors of the Inter-American Press Association which met 
this month in Guatemala passed a resolution requesting President Somoza to 
release from imprisonment Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Jr., publisher of La Prensa of 
Managua, and to allow Hernan Robleto,editor of Flecha of Managua, to -return from 


exile in Costa Rica. 


At the end of 1954 the economic position in Nicaragua appeared bright. The 
heavy rains last fall did not damage the cotton and coffee crops as feared. 
Comercial activity continued to increase during the last quarter of the year. 
Both retail and wholesale sales were at record levels. The year ended with the 
foreign exchange reserves slightly over $12 million, a decrease of $5 million 
from 1953. The decline in reserves was due mainly to heavy imports of agri- 
cultural machinery during the year to handle an expected record cotton crop in 
the face of a threatened labor shortage. The mechanization of agriculture is ex- 
pected to boost production and in turn more than make up the dollar deficit. It is 


- 
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expected that the income from cotton may more than double along with an increase 
in the income from coffee. 


Both Costa Rica and Nicaragua have removed currency exchange restrictions 
on registered foreign capital in an effort to encourage more foreign investment. 
As a result of this new policy several United States and Canadian insurance 
firms have been talking with Nicaragua concerning investment in development 
projects. The new Nicaraguan law lets foreign investors take out their profits 
or interest on capital, equipment, trade marks or patents, and foreign currency 
loans of one year or more. The law also permits unrestricted re-export of 


capital equipment. 


The Nicaraguan National Steamship Company, the Somoza-owned Mamenic line, 
has extended services to the Mexican port of Guaymas on a once-a-month basis. 
By May the company expects to have in service the sister ship of the "Costa 
Rica," which will be called the "Honduras" and will be capable of carrying 
2,940 gross tons. By that time the line expects to be capable of moving all of 
Nicaragua's agricultural exports. The Mamenic Line also plans to establish a 
merchant marine school in Nicaragua in 1955 in order to train its crews. 


In a recent National Convention held in Managua, there was organized the 
Federation of Workers and Peasants of Nicaragua. The new labor group comprises 
unions from all over the country. Julio M. Serpas was elected secretary-general 


of the new federation. 


COSTA RICA 


During March positive steps were taken to improve the relations between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. The Organization of American States (0.A.S.) 
appointed a special peace commission, which recommended that the two countries 
sign a new treaty to strengthen the pact of friendship that was signed in 1949. 
Another step taken was the organization of a five-man peace commission, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Bogota peace agreement. Each of the 
countries named two members - a national and a citizen of a foreign country. A 
fifth was chosen to act as president. The ambassadors of the two countries in 
Washington, Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua and Antonio A. Facio of Costa 
Rica, met with State Department officials to request that John C. Dreier, U.S. 
representative in the 0.A.S., be appointed as head of the commission. Observers 
in Central America feel that the current amity is due largely to the good 
offices of Vice-President Nixon on his recent visit with the presidents of Costa 


Rica and Nicaragua. 


Costa Rican opposition publishers are uneasy over the danger signals they 
say have appeared in the Figueres regime. During the recent invasion President 
Figueres made a radio speech in which he denounced two newspapers - Diario de 
Costa Rica, published by Otilio Ulate, and La Nacién, published by Ricardo 
Castro Beeche - for publishing stories contrary to government wishes. Both 
newspapers are members of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), and Ulate 
is a member of the IAPA board of directors, which met in March in Antigua, 


Guatemala. 


The budget for 1955 that was recently announced calls for an expenditure of 
229 million colones - approximately $41 million. At the end of 1954 the inter- 
national monetary reserves reached $17.5 million compared with the low in 
nid-November of $12.3 million. The increase was due mainly to a $3 million 
payment to the government by the United Fruit Company as an advance on the 
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company's 1954 tax liability. The unfavorable balance of trade reached $2 mil- 
lion due to heavy imports during the year. 


President Figueres gave an optimistic report of the country's financial " 
position. He said that the national income from the country's three major 
crops, coffee, bananas, and cocoa, has increased by 300 million colones (about 
$50 million) annually since 1948. A recent report from the Costa Rican Oficina 
del Café seemed to back up the President's statement. According to the report, 
the volume of the current (1954-55) coffee crop has already equaled that of 
1952-53 which, until now, was the largest in the history of the country. Since 
coffee has been averaging a higher price this year, Costa Rica should realize 
the highest dollar revenue it has ever received. In spite of the optimism, the 
general decline in commercial and economic activity continued during the last 


quarter of 1954. 


The Export-Import Bank reported that it will lend $2.5 million to the 
National Power and Light Company of Costa Rica. The loan will be used to 
finance part of the dollar cost of installing a 10,000-kilowatt steam gener- 
ating plant at San Antonio, a suburb of San José. Repayment of the loan will 
begin in 1958 and will extend over an eight-year period. National Power and 
Light is the largest electric utility in the country. Its service area includes 


about 40% of the population. 


PANAMA 


José Ramén Guizado, former vice-president of Panama, was indicted in March 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 67) by a special investigating committee of the National 
Assembly for complicity in the assassination of President José R. Remon. The ' 
indictment was based on the testimony of the triggerman, Rubén Mirdé. The 
National Assembly set March 21 as the date for the trial. 


On March 21, the government of President Ricardo Arias Espinosa invoked 
maximum security measures to prevent any violence which might occur as the 
result of the beginning of the trial. Guizado was escorted from his cell to the 
National Assembly by squads of heavily armed policemen. Upon his arrival the 
calm was broken by shouts of “justice” from the crowd which swarmed about the 
Assembly building. Before Guizado arrived an airplane had dropped leaflets : 
calling Guizado a traitor. In addition the Assembly was well patroll2d by the 


National Guard. 


As Guizado entered the Assembly, the members and the galleries were silent. 
When the President of the Assembly, Ernesto E. Estenoz, addressed him, Guizado 
replied in a feeble voice "I declare myself innocent." The Assembly had passed 
& resolution disqualifying his brother from sitting with the Assembly. His seat 
was taken by his alternate, Senora de Quintero Higuera. 


The Prosecuting Attorney maintained that the conduct of Guizado on the day 
of the assassination “was not compatible with his declaration that he had no 
previous knowledge of the plot which was engineered by the confessed assassin, 
Mirdé." He pointed out that Miré and Edgardo Tejada, on the day of the assassi- 
nation, met at a cemetery to discuss details. On this same day Guizado was at 
the Tocumen airport to greet Carlos Herndndez. He then mentioned the fact that 


Hernandez and Tejada were cadets at the Guatemala military academy at the same 
time. He tied this in with the belief that Hernandez was the one who smuggled 
the machine gun to Tejada, who later sold it to Miré for use against Remén. The 
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jistrict attorney stated that financial considerations were among the motives 
behind the assassination. 


An interesting sidelight to the trial was the declaration of a priest, 
carlos Pérez Herrera, that last November he had been informed by Carlos Miré, 
prother of the accused Rubén Miré, of a plot against the life of Remon. He 
relayed this information to Rem6n. 


The defense summation took 10 hours. Guizado admitted having been advised 
of a conspiracy to remove Remén by the National Assembly, but declared he had 
dismissed the whole business as the work of cranks. He was asked if he felt a 
member of the Assembly had initiated this plot. He implicated his Finance 
Minister, Alfredo Alem4n. During this summation, boys entered the Assembly 
demanding the conviction of Guizado and Miré. 


Guizado's chief defense attorney called the charges vague and declared 
that “if the prosecution would present one specific charge, we will crush it 
like a walnut." He also said "there are suppositions and hearsay and vague 
dates and locations, but nothing specific, no details in any of the evidence." 
He blamed the trial on the desire of "the ruling clique" in Panama to get rid 
of Guizado "because his business interests are not the same as theirs." The 
attorney concentrated his attack on Miro's confession, later retracted. 


On March 29, the Assembly found Guizado guilty of complicity in the slay- 
ing of Remén. His sentence of 10 years was reduced to six and two-thirds years. 
His place of confinement is to be determined by President Arias Espinosa; he 
will be eligible for parole in five years. He was stripped of his rank and 
cannot run for public office while in jail. 


There were varied reactions to the Assembly's verdict. Most observers 
praised the fairness of the verdict ir finding him guilty as an accomplice, and 
not as instigator. There was, however, disagreement as to the degree of guilt. 
The Assembly received abusive phone calls. Guizado was visibly shocked by the 
verdict and stated, "That is what I expected from this Assembly. I was 
condemned from the start." 


On March 9, the National Assembly ratified a treaty of mutual understanding 
and cooperation with the United States. President Ricardo Arias Espinosa signed 
it on March 15. It has yet to be ratified by the U.S. Senate. The treaty 
provides for increased Canal Zone payments, from $430,000 a year to $1,930,000. 
The United States has agreed to return to Panama land worth $20 million. The 
United States will ask Congress for funds to build a bridge over the canal at 
Balboa. The United States also agreed to end its monopoly on highway and 
railway construction, and will no longer enforce sanitary measures in the cities 
of Colén and Panama. Commissary and import privileges have been dropped for all 
non-American employees. The United States may, however, extend post exchange 
privileges to visiting military personnel of other nations. The United States 
will also establish a basic wage scale for all employees, whether American or 
Panamanian, employed by the United States Government in the Canal Zone. 


Gen. John S. Seybold, Governor of the Canal Zone, told the House Merchant 
Marine Committee that the government-owned Panama Canal Steamship Line did not 
compete with U.S. Government-subsidized ocean carriers, but rather with foreign 
lines. The general manager of the Panama Line, Edward H. Arms, has announced 
that the liner "Panama" will carry cargo only after March 31. The reason for 
this change is a decline in the tourist trade and the fact that many tourists 
and government employees are now travelling by air. 
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The eminent Ricardo J. Alfaro has been appointed by the International Court 
of Justice to head an international arbitration commission which will decide 
certain financial claims that Greece has against Great Britain. Alfaro has a 
distinguished record as an international lawyer and was at one time President of 


Panama . 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


During March, peace and quiet became the watchwords of diverse political 
elements in Cuba. Following the turmoil of the elections and the inaugurations 
of the last few months (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 21,68), the Batista regime was 
seeking stability since its return to the Constitution of 1940. Although its 
members claimed to be the chosen representatives of the electorate, the anti- 
Batista forces regarded this as a fiction based on unilateral elections from 
which all opposition parties withdrew. Shortly after Batista took office, the 
opposition began asking for the return of exiles, release of prisoners, and a 
general political amnesty. Speaking to Congress on February 28, Batista said, 
"We want amnesty and we want peace,” but he made it clear that there would be no 
amesty while acts of terrorism continued. As for exiles, he indicated that 
many of them had exiled themselves, and that they could recurn at any time under 
the protection of existing law provided they were willing to stand trial for any 


pending charges. 


This attitude seemed to preclude the return of most of the exiles, but a 
group of five proO-Batista congressmen consisting of Juan Amador Rodrfguez, 
Conrado Bécquer, Conrado Rodriguez, Jorge Cruz, and Alejandro Jiménez decided to 
explore the matter further. They went to Miami and called directly on exile 
number one, deposed President Carlos Prfo Socarrds. Beginning on March 24, a 
three-day parley ensued in which some 100 exiles participated, including such 
leaders as Prio, ex-President Carlos Hevia, ex-Vice President Guillermo Alonso 
Pujol and ex-President of the Senate Manuel Antonio Varena. Exiles in New York 
were also consulted. When the meetings ended Prio was given a vote of 
confidence; the Batista congressmen were advised that the exiles would not 
return except under guarantees of absolute pardon and the dropping of all 
charges. The congressmen also intended to visit exiles in Mexico and political 


prisoners on the Isle of Pines. 


The ending of the election tension seemed also to have brought peace to 
the long-divided and much-segmented Ortodoxo party. After months of maneuver- 
ing, a formula was found whereby all important elements agreed to work 
harmoniously under Rail Chibdés, brother of radio commentator and party 
founder Eduardo Chibés, who killed himself a few years ago while lamenting the 
plight of Cuba in a radio broadcast. The roster of the reunited leaders 
includes many well known political figures such as Carlos Marquez Sterling, 
Federico Fernandez Casas, Roberto Agramonte, Emilio Ochoa, José Manuel Gutiérrez, 
Manuel Bisbé, Orlando Castro, and Max Lesnich. 


Missing from the list of names in the political news was that of Ramén Grau 
San Martin, who appears to have retired from public life following his last- 
minute withdrawal from the presidential race last October (H.A.R., VII: Wo. 10). 


Absent from the Miami meetings with the Prio Auténticos, but back in the news, 
was Aureliano Sdénchez Arango, the in-and-out-again revolutionary thorn in the 
Side of Batista whose last escape was via the Uruguayan Embassy in May 1954 

(H.A.R., VII: No. 5). The locale of his present cloak and dagger activities 


was said to be Matanzas. 
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Optimism prevailed in the Cuban sugar situation following the purchases in 
the world market in February by Russia (H.A.R., VIII: p. 69). The Cuban Sugar 
Institute, which controls quota operations, released the final 285,000 tons of 
the 1955 world market allotment during March. Sales are running far ahead of 
last year and it seemed likely that the entire world market quota of 1.7 million 


Spanish long tons would be sold without carryover. 


This healthy situation is already being felt in business, where sales 
improved considerably as the sugar harvest reached its peak. Business lines 
reporting the greatest improvement were department stores, automobiles, and 


wholesale textiles. Collections were good. 


While Pinar del Rfo province, which produces most of Cuba's tobacco, re- 
ported a reduction of about 10% in the 1955 crop, the coffee and rice crops are 
larger than in previous years. Coffee growers will have some 25,000 hundred- 
weight for export. However, Cuba is still producing only about 40% of her huge 
rice consumption, estimated at about 5.4 million hundredweight per year. The 


additional 60% is imported mainly from the United States. 


HAITI 


On the last lap of his Middle American tour, Vice President Nixon from 
March 3 to 5 visited Port-au-Prince, which turned out virtually en masse to 
greet him as he arrived from the neighboring Dominican Republic. It was the 
biggest and warmest reception Nixon received on his trip. 


It was at Port-au-Prince that Nixon made his much-discussed appeal to the 
Middle American countries (H.A.R., VIII: p. 50) to form a strong regional 
coalition in order to insure economic stability and to thwart the Communist 
designs to infiltrate the Western hemisphere through the smaller nations. 


The Department of State announced the signing of a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation between the United States and Haiti on March 3. The 
treaty, which follows the traditional pattern of commercial pacts, includes 
reciprocal provisions on basic personal freedoms; the status and protection of 
persons, corporations, and property; trade; and exchange regulations. 


Since January 1, there have been virtually no trade and exchange 
restrictions in Haiti. The gourde is by law exchangeable on demand for dollars 
at the fixed rate of five per dollar. U.S. currency circulates freely through- 
out the country, while U.S. letters of credit, travelers' checks, and currency 
may be carried without limitation. There are no quota restrictions on imports. 
The same may be said for exports, although, from time to time, when shortages 
occur, certain local food crops may be temporarily barred from export. The re- 
export of machinery requires a permit which is sometimes withheld. 


Both private and public economic projects moved ahead last year in Haiti, 
according to a recent survey made by Latin American Business Highlights, a 
publication of the Chase National Bank. Local manufacturing provided an 
increasing variety of consumer goods. Construction is well under way for a 
bauxite mine with an annual capacity estimated at 500,000 tons. 





The Artibonite Valley development project shows further progress. Peligre 
Dam - to provide both irrigation and power - should be completed by early 1956. 
Production of irrigated rice in that area is already 30% above normal, although 
only the first few irrigation canals are in operation. 
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Exports to the U.S. totaled $24.8 million last year, a 47% increase over 
1953; imports from the U.S. hit a record $35.6 million, up 24% from a year 


earlier. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The visit of Vice President Nixon from March 1-3 was a gala occasion for 
the Dominican Republic. In Ciudad Trujillo, Nixon and his aides were welcomed 
at the airport by President Héctor B. Trujillo Molina, his cabinet, the diplo- 
matic corps, and more than 10,000 people. Nixon paraded through the streets 
of the city accompanied by a caravan of vehicles and greeted by thousands of 
schoolboys carrying Dominican and U.S. flags. 


After the ceremonies, Nixon spoke about the coffee situation in Latin 
America. To end critical price fluctuations, he recommended a vigorous effort 
to expand the market by the coffee producing countries. Simultaneously, he 
suggested cooperation in stabilizing prices by preventing the accumulation of 
unforeseen or disproportionate surpluses. 


The Vice President also made an appeal to Latin America to place more 
confidence in its own private capital in order to achieve "true and permanent 
progress." He reiterated the desire of the U.S. to maintain an atmosphere of 
"mutual trust” regarding American investments in Latin America. 


Following the immigration of several hundred Spaniards in the last few 
months (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 24,70), the Dominican Republic plans an educational 


program in order to become "one of the most cultured countries in Americe.” 
Negotiations reportedly have been completed to bring in some 700 Spanish 
teachers who will instruct in the elementary subjects and trades. 


The Dominican Republic celebrated the 1llth anniversary of its inde- 
pendence on February 28, with the inauguration of more than 60 public works 
projects such as highways, bridges, schools, and hospitals. One of the most 
important projects was the completion of the Reserve Bank of the Dominican 


Republic which cost $2 million. 


The tourist trade in the Dominican Republic has been increasing rapidly. 
The number of tourists in 1954 was double that of 1953. In 1954, out of 
22,200 visitors, 18,000 were Americans. 


PUERTO RICO 


In mid-April, Puerto Rico will host a coffee conference, to which repre- 
sentatives from 14 countries have been invited. Although not members of the 
FEDECAME (Federacién Cafetalera de la América Central, México y los paises del 
Caribe) which is sponsoring the meeting, Brazil and Colombia will also 
participate. A serious attempt will be made to set up a workable international 
marketing organization similar to the one which controls sugar. 


In the behind-the-scenes negotiations regarding the sugar quotas under the 
U.S. Sugar Act, to be revised this year, the Puerto Rican demands have not been 
made public. While it has been rumored that there is dissension between 
verious factions -growers, processors, and refiners- it was known that Puerto 
Rico would press for an increase in overall quota plus greater refining 


allotments. 
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There were only 16 new polio cases reported in Puerto Rico by the middle of 
March, as the epidemic of the last two months seemed to be abating. A prominent 
doctor explained that the disease has already spread over the east and northeast 
parts of the island and is now spreading northwest. He said that the disease 
will probably hit all parts of the island before it is checked. 


Jaime Benftez, president of the University of Puerto Rico, recently an- 
nounced that a "closed circuit" television network will be installed within the 
university. The new system will be financed mainly by the Ford Foundation. It 
will be possible to televise lectures to every classroom. The cost of the 
system will amount to more than $1 million. 


Secretary of the Navy Charles Thomas stated in March that "it would be 
extremely difficult" for the U.S. to win a war without the support of Latin 
America. Secretary Thomas explained that Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
occupy @ prominent place in the plans for naval defense of the hemisphere and 
that nuclear weapons have not decreased the importance of Caribbean naval bases. 


As one of the last trials which grew out of the shootings in Congress on 
March 1, 1954, ended in New York on March 11, 10 of the 11 Puerto Rican 
Nationalists on trial for conspiracy against the U.S. Government were found 
guilty by a federal jury. The innocent defendant was Serafin Colén of New York. 


Adlai Stevenson arrived in Puerto Rico in March to confer with Teodoro 
Moscoso, president of the Administracién de Fomento de Puerto Rico. Stevenson 
praised the island's recent economic progress for which he credited Governor 


Munoz Marin. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Arguments for and against the proposed legislation restricting U.S. imports 
of petroleum (H.A.R., VIII: p. 73) continue to be presented. Secretary of 
State Dulles asked the Senate Finance Committee not to impose any arbitrary 
quota on petroleum imports. He felt that such a move would imperil U.S. 
relations with Latin American countries and that the solution lies in the volun- 
tary adoption by foreign petroleum producers of restrictive measures before oil 
imports reach the point where they will endanger the U.S. coal and domestic 
petroleum industries, the principal supporters of the legislation proposed. 
There is already a slight trend toward voluntary restriction, statistics 
indicate. Trade between the United States and Venezuela reached new records in 
1954, but the U.S. imported a little less residual fuel oil from Venezuela than 
in 1953, although the value was slightly higher. The Commerce Department 
reported that Venezuela was, after Canada, the principal market for U.S. auto- 
mobiles during 1954. Oil importers thus point out that because the automobile 
industry uses a tremendous amount of steel, and the steel industry is the 
principal user of coal, the automobile industry is an indirect source of income 
for the coal-producing states. Venezuela is able to import autos, and other 
products in quantity,from the United States mainly because of the sale of 
petroleum. Therefore, they contend that U.S. importation of oil indirectly 
helps the coal industry. The United Mine Workers in coal-producing states 
nevertheless claim that "excessive" imports are the primary cause of their 
economic difficulties. 


Volume increases -the average daily production soared from 794,284 barrels 
& day in 1953 to 821,798 barrels a day in 1954- and higher prices combined to 
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oost the 1954 net income of the Creole Petroleum Corporation to $239 million, 
ag compared to $228 million in 1953. Creole's crude oil output is continuing 
upward this year with February's 987,345 barrels daily, a fourth monthly record 
nich in a row. The country's total production also hit a new record high in 


february, with 2,149,751 barrels daily. 


The Commerce Department statistics indicate that the U.S. purchases from 
Venezuela last year amounted to $503.7 million, as compared to the record 
purchases in 1953 of $440.6 million. U.S. sales in Venezuela amounted to 
4508, 3 million, as compared to the 1949 record of $518.4 million. The increases 
made Venezuela the fourth principal United States supplier and the sixth market 


for the United States in the world. 


Lucio Baldo Casanova, industrial director for the Ministry of Development, 
announced that as a result of the recent (H.A.R., VIII: p. 28) Inter-American 
Investment Conference held in New Orleans, 15 firms financed by private U.S. 
capital are scheduled to open industrial plants in Venezuela. One plan calls 
for a $3.7 million investment to manufacture organic fertilizers from household 


refuse. 


The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, arrived in Caracas Febru- 
ary 28 for a two-day visit which began his tour of Latin American countries. 
During a press conference, he answered the question of whether the United States 
would ship surplus farm products to Venezuela (H.A.R., VIII: p. 75) at below 
perked prices by saying that the products would be exported only to hungry 

dollar-poor countries. He also said that the Venezuelan Minister of Agriculture, 
vant Tamayo Suarez, would soon meet with him in Washington to discuss a plan 
to develop agricultural activities in Venezuela with the cooperation of the U.S. 


Government. 


In the meantime, several more advances have been made in agricultural 
development. It was announced that the new petro-chemical plant to be built 
near Puerto Cabello should be finished by 1957. In the early stages of pro- 
duction, the making of fertilizers will be emphasized. Last year, 18,000 tons 
of fertilizer were imported but at a cost too high for the average farmer. It 
is believed that if the price is brought down the consumption will increase to 
150,000 tons a year, considerably increasing agricultural output. Connecticut 
exported recently a disassembled sugar refinery which will be installed in the 
state of Aragua in time to start operating on the 1956 sugar crop. The plant, 
which has a capacity of 8,000 tons of sugar a day, should yield more sugar than 
any other plant now in the country. Venezuela has also decided to enter the 
Federation of Coffee Producers of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean 


(FEDECAME) . 


The A.F.L. and the C.1I.0., in "protest against the continued suppression of 
trade union rights and the imprisonment of trade union leaders in Venezuela," 
announced that they will not be represented at the International Labor Office's 
Petroleum Industrial Committee meeting in Caracas on April 25. They said they 
had made the decision in concert with the Inter-American Regional Organization, 
the International Federation of Petroleum Workers, the Oil Worker's Union of 
Mexico, the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. Thereupon, the Venezuelan Labor Confederation issued a manifesto condemn- 
ing the decision as “offensive,” and an insult to national labor. The manifesto 
adds that President Pérez Jiménez has done much for the workers of Venezuele. 
The Venezuelan Ambassador in Washington, César Gonzdlez, released a note denying 
the unions' charges and pointing out that there are in Venezuela over 600 unions 
whose right to strike is recognized by law. He emphasized that the government's 
wish to improve Venezuela's labor has prompted the organization of a number of 
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international social conferences, such as the meeting of the petroleum committee 
end the fifth session of the Inter-American Conference on Social Security which 


was held in Caracas March 16-25. 


It is estimated that by 1958 the steel plant the Venezuelan Government 
nlans to construct near the confluence of the Orinoco and Caroni Rivers (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 6) will be operating. According to the most recent studies, the plant 
will eventually produce 150,000 tons of steel a year, using Venezuelan raw 
materials (H.A.R., VII: No. 9). The total production will remain in Venezuela 
because Of the increased annual consumption of steel, which has risen from 
12.000 to an estimated 600,000 tons in the last 12 years. Concerns from several 
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countries have submitted bids for the $100-million-plus construction project. 


The Venezuelan Sulphur Corporation of America has received a 50-year 
concession to work a large sulphur deposit near Cartipano in eastern Venezuela. 
The Corporation plans to start producing industrial sulphur by October of this 
year when the refinery is completed. It expects eventually to reach an annual 
production of 100,000 tons. The government has also epproved the claim on a 
5,000-acre mercury deposit in the west made by a firn, 60% of which is owned by 
the Sulphur Corporation. 


Within the next six months, the Venezuelan navy and merchant marine will be 
considerably reinforced by some 20 ships of all types which are being 
constructed in western European shipyards. 


The $2 million Chama River bridge, the last link in Venezuela's share of 
the Pan American Highway (H.A.R., VII: No. 12) was inaugurated recently. How- 
ever, it was only a part of the federal highway program, which built 782 miles 
of new roads last year and repaired 141 miles of roads. According to this 
program, 7,000 more miles of highway needed for regular transportation require- 
ments are scheduled to be completed in the next 10 years. 


Santiago Pérez-Pérez of Venezuela was elected first vice president of the 
United Netions Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) when it opened its 19th 


session March 29 in New York. 


The Venezuelan scientist, Dr. Humberto Ferndndez-Moran, Director of the 
Venezuelan Institute for Neurology and Brain Research in Caracas, announced 
that Venezuela plans to be the first nation outside of the United States to 
undertake mass immunization with the Salk polio vaccine. Dr. Fernandez-Morén, 
who will conduct the program under the Ministry of Health, will begin a test 
study of the vaccine among 2,000 infants early this spring to determine systems 
and procedures to be used. The first shipments of the vaccine have already 
arrived from a laboratory in the United States which is providing the vaccine 
for the Venezuelan study at no cost. The polio problem in Venezuela is not so 
serious as in the United States. In 1953 there were 190 reported cases from a 
population of 5.4 million. There were, however, only 13 cases reported in 1947, 
and the government wishes to stop polio before it becomes a major source of 


concern. 


COLOMBIA 


The increasing cleavage between the press and the Rojas Pinilla government 
wes spotlighted by a speech in which the President scored newspapers for mis- 
representing public opinion. Speaking from Pacho, Cundinamarca, the site of 
extreme rioting during the time of the Laureano Gémez regime, Rojas Pinille 
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said, "the future of Colombia does not hinge upon the liver conditions of the 
various magnates of the press." He characterized reporters as salaried 
employees, who could only express the opinions of their employers, the 
newspaper owners, who in turn reflect the opinions of the advertisers. 


President Rojas Pinilla stated that the projects and measures of his 

government would receive the support of thousands of individuals, who, for 

lack of suitable facilities, could not make their influence felt. He concluded 
that the President must assume the role of "the supreme fountain of public 
opinion." H: reaffirmed the stand that he took in his New Year's day speech 
stating that he would not permit the state of siege, which has been retained by 
his government since the overthrow of the Gémez government, to be lifted in 
detriment to the welfare of the republic. According to Rojas Pinilla, such 
action would put the government at the mercy of politicians and unscrupulous 
newspaper men. The speech at Pacho culminated a series of attacks on the 
press, and demonstrates the unsympathetic attitude that the government holds 


toward newspapers. 


The President's characterization of himself as a vehicle of public 
opinion, gave fresh impetus to conjectures that he will establish a government 
newspaper (H.A.R., VII: No. 12). The annual report of the Inter-American 
Press Association dated March 25, 1955, states that despite denials by govern- 
ment sources, the government is proceeding with plans to establish an official 
daily. It was rumored that the directorship of this newspaper would be tri- 
partite, including one Liberal party member, one Conservative party member and 
one representative of the military. 


Another object of newspaper criticism was the March 1 official decree 
requiring all radio stations to broadcast a daily government news release. The 
Liberal newspaper El Tiempo, quoted the Communications Minister, Gustavo Berrio 
Munoz, as citing the injustice of allowing the government station to make 
political commentary when such privilege is denied to private stations. He was 
also reported to have said that he would be inclined to laud rather than criti- 
cize the press for the work that it has been doing. In some quarters, this 
statement was felt to indicate a lack of cohesion within the Rojas Pinilla 
government; however it should be noted that Berrio Munoz made these comments 


prior to the President's speech at Pacho. 


One will be able to gauge further the extent of freedom of the press in 
Colombia by the interpretation and degree of enforcement of Decree 3,000 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 9), effective since October 15, 1954. In this connection, 
two cases are pending before "the Judge of Social Guarantees." One concerns 
Alberto Galindo, newspaper columnist and radio commentator, who has been sued 
for libel by officers of the armed forces because he had written an article 
they considered "offensive." Galindo would also appear before the court in 
connection with a 2,000-peso fine levied on him by the Minister of Communi- 
cations for having "violated, during the course of a radio news broadcast, the 
regulations which prohibit the making of political commentaries, when he was 
Supposed to have been limiting his comments to economic subjects." 


Another item which drew strong disapproval from the press was the new 
government policy prohibiting the release of news concerning the government 
from sources other than the Office of Information and Propaganda. Newspapers 
labeled this as a bottleneck and as another form of censorship. 


According to the Conservative daily, El Colombiano, the "plebiscite 





project" of the government has been suspended due to the large amount of criti- 
cism that it had occasioned from both parties. This policy involved a plan 
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whereby all mayors of towns and cities throughout Colombia were requested to 
obtain voluntary signatures to a government propaganda office document support- 
ing continuance of the state of siege. The Liberal newspaper, El Tiempo, 
stated that this document, together with a frustrated third party project 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 12) and with the official newspaper project, are all 
indicative of the anti-democratic tendencies of the present government. 


It is rumored that President Rojas Pinilla has narrowed the erea of dis- 
agreement between his government and the Conservative party. In substantiation 
of this conjecture, an interview was held between Conservative ex-President 
Marianc Ospina Pérez and President Rojas Pinilla, together with high government 
officials and other Conservative party members. There is speculation that the 
outcome of this meeting may result in the replacement of Conservative Lucio 
Pabén Ninez as Minister of the Interior by Foreign Minister Evaristo Sourdis, 
also a Conservative. Another subject of conjecture was the possibility of the 
return of Alvaro Gémez Hurtado, son of Laureano Gémez, and of Jorge Leyva, ex- 
cabinet member and friend of former President Gémez. These men have been in 
exile since June 17, 1953. In spite of such indications of solidarity of 
relations between the present government and the Conservative party, both 
Liberal and Conservative party spokesmen doubt that greater cohesion is possible 


in the foreseeable future. 


The most significant aspect of the Colombian economic scene is still the 
impact of the present unhealthy condition of the coffee industry on the national 
economy. Coffee exports for the first four months of the current crop year, 
October through January of 1954-55, are 30% below those of the corresponding 
period of 1953-54. In the light of these figures, it appears that the income 
from coffee exportations will be greatly diminished in 1955 due to reduced 
volume as well as to the slump in coffee prices. A further complication is seen 
in the fact that this year's coffee harvest, beginning early in March, promises 
to be more abundant than the 1954 crop of 6,718,000 sacks of 60 kilos each. 
However, exports are only 12% below those of October 1952 through January 1953, 
a period which is probably more significant for the purpose of comparison than 


that of the 1954-55 period. 


The Colombian Coffee Federation established a minimum price for purchases 
from growers at the equivalent of about 57¢ per pound, with the assistance of a 
provision whereby the government would reimburse the Federation for any possible 
losses suffered in maintaining this price. This provision will probably have no 
immediate effect on the market since the price of Colombian coffee on the New 
York market during March has been rather stable in contrast to the slump, which 
took place during January and February, and the price has been maintained at 


58¢ to 60¢ per pound. 


Even though coffee prices have slumped greatly from the all-time high of 
last year (over 90¢ per pound for Colombian coffee), present coffee prices are 
still relatively favorable when the historical statistics of the coffee market 
are taken into consideration. Some observers feel that present uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction of Colombian coffee producers does not stem so much from the 
unfavorableness of present prices as from fear of further declines, which may 
materialize when this year's crop hits the market. It should be remembered that 
the bulk of this year's crop of Colombian and Brazilian coffee is currently in 
the process of being harvested, and it is generally felt that when this coffee 
moves into trade channels, it will most certainly have a bearish effect on the 


market. 


This situation has added fresh impetus to the movement toward the es- 
tablishment of a mechenism whereby coffee prices could be stabilized through 
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the cooperation and coordination of the 14 Latin American coffee-producing 
nations. In this connection, a great deal of significance was attached to the 
visit to Brazil of Manuel Mejia, President of the National Coffee Growers of 
Colombia, for the purpose of discussing a price-fixing agreement between the 
two countries. Since FEDECAME (Federation of Coffee Growers of Mexico, Central 
America and the Caribbean) and Venezuela have already joined forces in making 
efforts to stabilize the price of coffee, it is felt that the success or 
failure of a price-stabilizing effort hinges on the acquiescence of these two 
countries, which traditionally have not been disposed to join in inter-American 
price-fixing maneuvers. 


An interesting sidelight of the coffee situation is the growing tendency 
of the Colombian press to blame the United States coffee importers and 
processors for the current difficulties besetting the coffee industry. There 
seems to be a feeling that last year's record high price was not out of line 
when considered in the light of the laborious processes which are necessary to 


produce coffee. 


There are some bright spots in the Colombian economic picture. Domestic 
business for the fourth quarter of 1954 was good, and profits were above those 
of the corresponding period of 1953. Also government revenues in 1954 
exceeded expenses by $62 million. 


A continued focal point of attention was the Cauca Valley project (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 30). The engineering companies contracted to make the studies for 
this project are now working actively, and the advance echelon of the World 
Bank was due in Colombia March 25. This commission, which will study means 
for the acceleration of agricultural development in Colombia, will be headed 
by Herbert Stewart, British agricultural administrator. The commission plans 
to remain in Colombia from 75 to 90 days. 


The Cauca Valley plan, devised under the leadership of David E, Lilienthal, 
if implemented to the scale of present designs, would require an investment of 
$500 millions and would irrigate 341,000 hectares of fertile farm land, would 
drain 200,000 hectares of swamp land, as well as furnish much electric power 
and flood control. 


: An example of the widespread interest that this plan is receiving abroad, 
is the visit of U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson to the 
departments directly affected by the plan: Caldas and Valle. Benson toured 
these departments extensively, and seemed to prefer direct contact with farmers 
rather than with government officials. He also stated that he had never 
imagined that the growing of coffee was so complex. 


Another example of outside interest in this project is a detailed report 
on Cali, capital of Valle, recently published by the magazine Visién. This 
report, which is the first of a special series made for the benefit of U.S. 
businessmen interested in Latin-American investment opportunities, emphasizes 
the postwar development of Cali. The report says that the outstanding growth 
of Cali springs from four fundamental bases: 1. Good distributive facilities, 
with proximity to a deep water port and with rail and highway connections to 
the rest of Colombia. Also it is located on the international routes of Panagra 
(Pan American Airways) and of the Colombian airline, Avianca. 2. Agricultural 
riches. 3. The possibility of developing electric power through use of water 
and/or coal. 4. Ideal climate and a hospitable atmosphere. 
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To give an idea of the benefits of the Cauca Valley plan, it is calculated 
unofficially that the present production of 52,000 K.W.H. of electricity will 
increase to 1 million K.W.H. in 10 years. According to these same calculations, 
coal production should increase from 300,000 tons to 10 million tons, and the 
Department's annual budget should rise from 160 million pesos to 1,200 million 


pesos. 


In 1954, total income from Colombian exports amounted to $506 million. 
Also during that year, U.S.-Colombian trade reached a record high, with the 
U.S. purchasing $461 million worth of commodities from Colombia and exporting 
$341 million worth of goods to that country. In 1955, however, it is estimated 
hat Colombia will have to reduce imports by 20%. 


The total capitalization of the steel mills at Paz del Rio rose from 
250 million pesos to 400 million pesos. This industry is expected to save 
Colombia about $50 million per year, which would otherwise be spent on imported 


iron and steel products. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador demonstrated this month that it intends to follow the lead of Peru 
in forcibly maintaining its claim to sovereignty in the Pacific within the 200- 
mile offshore zone (H.A.R., VIII: pp.34,80). On March 27, an Ecuadorean patrol 
vessel in the Gulf of Guayas opened fire on two U.S. fishing boats, apparently 
because the latter ignored an order to stop. During the shooting a machinist on 
one of the vessels received a thigh wound. After the skirmish, the two ships, 
the "Arctic Maid" and the "Santa Anna," owned by the Arctic Maid Company of 
Seattle were escorted to the harbor of Guayaquil for detention. Protesting 
against such violent action and demanding the immediate release of the two 
ships, Democratic Senator Warren G. Magnuson of Washington appealed on March 28 
to the U.S. State Department for prompt intervention. Magnuson demanded that 
the government take measures to prevent any further incidents. 


Petroleum was a subject of some controversy this month between President 
Velasco Ibarra and the Ecuadorean Workers' Federation. The secretary general 
of the federation demanded that the President nationalize petroleum and Veto 
a bill authorizing higher prices for petroleum derivatives sold in Ecuador. In 
refusing both of these demands, Velasco Ibarra stated that nationalization of 
petroleum would be utter foolishness. He pointed out that the progress of the 
country depends in large measure on foreign capital investments and that Ecuador 
can assure the continued entry of foreign capital only by attracting larger 
industries and diversified production. Speaking of his decision to authorize 
increased prices for refined petroleum products, the President stated that, if 
the oil companies are to continue contriputing to the economic welfare of 
Ecuador, they must be able to make a fair profit. Heretofore many companies 
have been conducting their refining avi marketing operations in Ecuador at a 
loss, because government-controlled prices were below production and distri- 
bution costs. 


Attracting foreign capital seems to be uppermost in the minds of several 
Ecuadorean officials this month. During March, Ecuador's Minister of Economy 
Signed a promotion contract with a representative of the U.S. advertising firm 
of Hamilton Wright. For the sum of 100,000 sucres (about $5,850), the U.S. 
firm has agreed to advertise Ecuador's natural resources throughout the United 
States. Their campaign will include two lu-minute propaganda films, one in 
color, and a series of newspaper articles wuich will feature the opportunities 
offered by Ecuador. 
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The Foreign Operations Administration (F.0.A.) and the government of 
Eeuedor signed a pact this month in which they agree to cooperate in a compre- 
hensive sanitation program. During the first six months of 1955 the F.0.A. will 
contribute $100,000 and Ecuador will provide $232,000. The funds will be used 
to fight malaria and yaws; to construct water supply and sewer systems; and to 
give instruction in public health, nurses' training, and hospital administration. 


Latest reports indicate that the U.S. Government will not grant the surplus 
farm commodities requested by Ecuador last November. Ecuador wants $2.3 million 
worth of wheat, cotton, and edible oils loaned to it. The government then 
planned to sell these commodities in Ecuador at prevailing prices and use the 
resulting funds to produce such commodities as cacao which would not compete 
with U.S. products. An insufficient sugar supply is another problem which 
Ecuador is seeking to solve this month. It is reported that approximately 
20,000 tons of sugar will be imported by Ecuador between March and August to 
alleviate the shortage caused by decreased national production and increased 
consumption. In April, some 2,225 tons of sugar will be imported from Peru and 
in the same month a 7,000-ton shipment is expected to arrive from Colombia. 


In March, President Velasco Ibarra journeyed to southern Ecuador to inspect 
the recently constructed highway from Cariamango, south of Loja, to Macard on 
the Peruvian border. The completion of this road removes one of the last 
bottlenecks in the Pan American Highway System in South America. The new aigh- 
way is still rudimentary in places. 


Joachim Kuhn, the new West Germany ambassador to Ecuador presented his 
credentials to Velasco Ibarra this month. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The 1956 presidential elections continue to cause political unrest in 
Peru. Senator Alejandro Roel Ferndndez of Ancash Department, who had been in 
hiding since January when he was charged with active participation in an alleged 
conspiracy against the regime of President Manuel A. Odrfa (H.A.R., VIII: 
p. 33), fled to the Uruguayan Embassy in Lima on March 11 for political asylun. 
Senator Roel, who claims that the "conspiracy" was nothing more than an attempt 
to organize a legitimate opposition, first became suspect last August when he 
made a defense from the Senate floor on behalf of General Zenén Noriega, 
supposed leader of the conspiracy, after the ex-Prime Minister was accused of 
subversion and exiled. 


The present situation of Senator Roel has been likened to the case of 
Victor Ratil Haya de la Torre, founder and leader of the Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), who spent five years as a political refugee in 
the Colombian Embassy in Lima as the result of an unsuccessful coup d'etat in 
October 1948. The coolness between Peru and Colombia which was caused by the 
Haya de la Torre case formally ended on March 21 when the two countries 
exchanged ambassadors for the first time in a year. Meanwhile, the Aprista 
leader announced from Brussels that he will return to Peru as a presidential 
candidate in 1956 if President Ordrfa carries through his promise to repeal the 
internal security law, which gives the government almost unlimited powers to 
Suppress Opposition. Haya de la Torre declared that if the law is repealed and 
he is nominated by his party (there is little doubt that he will be nominated if 
the APRA is legalized), his platform will contain the following planks: 
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establishment of a truly "democratic" regime, maintenance of the plan for a 
united Latin (or Indo) Amrica, and friendship with the United States. According 
to Haya de la Torre, the policy of economic freedom inaugurated by President 


oarfa would be maintained under an Aprista regime. 


In order to avoid the imposition of a fine by Peruvian authorities, four 
U.S. fishing boats sought and received permission to operate within the 200-mile 
off-shore limit claimed by Peru as part of the national territory. Since last 
December, when the first such fine was collected from Lloyd's of London, repre- 
senting the Greek-born millionaire Aristoteles Onassis (H.A.R., VII: No. 12), 10 
U.S. vessels have been apprehended in Peruvian-claimed waters and fined a total 
of $7,045. The purpose of the 200-mile limit, according to government spokesmen, 
is to regulate, not prohibit, foreign fishing operations off the Peruvian coast 
order to assure a constant supply of fish for the home market. 


On March 16, President Eisenhower submitted to the Senate the nomination of 
Ellis 0. Briggs, a Foreign Service Officer with the rank of Career Minister, to 
replace Harold H. Tittman as Ambassador to Peru. Briggs has had many years of 
experience in Latin America, previously having served in both Callao and Lima as 
well as in Havana, Santiago de Chile, Ciudad Trujillo, and Montevideo. At the 
time of his nomination to Lima, Briggs was serving as Ambassador to the Republic 
of Korea. The U.S. Government has announced that ex-Ambassador Tittman may be 
nominated for election as Director of the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration in time for the second session of its council meeting at 


Geneva on April 27. 


A French banking group, headed by the Bank of Paris and the Netherlands, 
signed a $27 million contract with the Peruvian Government to finance completion 
of the Chimbote steel mill and the Pato Canyon hydroelectric plant, which will 
harness the waters of the Santa River in northern Peru. The Sante Corporation, 
which has been in charge of the Santa river valley projects, will combine its 
efforts with the Société Générale d'Explotations Industrielles de France to 
complete both the steel mill and the hydroelectric plant by November 1956. Both 
the construction firm and the banking group became interested in the Santa 
projects in July 1954, when the French firms which then had the concessions 
terminated their contracts (H.A.R., VII: No. 7). According to Max Pena Prado, 
president of the Santa Corporation, the Chimbote steel mill will produce 20,000 
tons of pig iron annually. Another important project is currently under 
negotiation between the Peruvian Government and the U.S. firm Ralph M. Pearson 
Comany. If the plan is approved, the U.S. firm will finance an irrigation 
project which will irrigate over 5,000 hectares south of Lima as well as provide 
additional drinking water for Lima and increase the city's electric power. 


Representatives of Peruvian sugar interests have renewed their requests for 
an increased United States quota. On March 8, Fernando Berckemeyer, as Peruvian 
Ambassador to the United States, Manuel Ulloa, as representative of the Peruvian 
sugar producers, and Eugene O'Dunne, a legal representative for the producers, 
discussed the problem with Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. Although no definite report of conference proceedings has 
been published, Ulloa stated that he was optimistic about the increase, although 
the actual quota will be set by Congress. The present Peruvian quota is 53,000 
tons a year, about 12% of Peru's sugar exports. The 1954 Peruvian sugar pro- 
duction increased slightly over the previous year. 


The outlook for foreign trade and general business conditions continues 
favorable as the result of measures carried through during 1954. Credit 
controls last year slowed down expansion of the money supply and curtailed 
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imports. At the same time, exports increased, with the result that the trade 
deficit was sharply reduced. 


BOLIVIA 


Due to "reasons of health," the long-planned visit of General Juan D. Perén 
+o Bolivia will be postponed indefinitely. According to doctors, Perén's health 
would have been seriously affected by the altitude of La Paz. Elaborate prepa- 
rations had been made for the visit, including a military parade, a soccer game 
between Bolivian and Argentine teams, and a demonstration by workers. 


President Paz Estenssoro announced that new petroleum legislation aiming at 
rapid development of the industry by foreign capital will be enacted within a 
few months. Although details were not given, Paz Estenssoro said that the 
legislation will give guarantees and facilities for additional foreign capital 
wanting to come to Bolivia to develop the petroleum fields. With such capital 
investment, the President said, Bolivia could export $65 million worth of oil 
annually within four years. Bolivia's present oil production is 10,000 barrels 
daily, half of which is exported to Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, and Brazil, 
while the other half is consumed internally. 


The Bolivian Government is negotiating with Fives Lille of Lille, France, 
for the purchase of a $2.9 million sugar mill. The mill, similar to one bought 
last year from the same company, would be installed in the rich Santa Cruz sugar 
cane region. Alfonso Gumucio, president of the government-operated Bolivian 
Development Corporation (Fomento), said that the first mill, which recently 
arrived in Bolivia, will eventually produce about 20,000 tons of refined sugar 
per year. If the second mill is obtained, production by 1957 could be increased 
to 28,000 tons and eventually to 32 ,000 tons annually. Bolivia's imports of 
refined sugar last year totaled 54,000 tons, mostly from Peru. 


The government announced that an extensive network of pipelines would soon 
be constructed. The most important section will be 816 kilometers long. It 
will connect Cochabamba, Oruro, La Paz, and Arica. The network is being con- 
structed by the U.S. contracting firm of Williams Brothers. 


Hugo Salmon, a correspondent for the France Presse, was released after 
being held three days on alleged charges of having sent "false news" abroad. 
An official spokesman said that Salmon falsely reported a "disturbance" had 
occurred in Bolivia earlier in the month. The spokesman added that there was 
not the slightest indication of any internal disorder. 


A Japanese commission has left the Ryukyu Islands for Bolivia in order to 
investigate the living conditions of some 400 former residents who have emi- 
grated there. The commission will also investigate possibilities for settling 


further emigrants. 


CHILE 


Opposition parties in Chile were vociferous during March in denouncing 
government policy. Ibanista officials closed the opposition daily newspaper El 
Debate (of Santiago) and jailed the editors for "injuring and slandering" 
President Ibénez by saying that he would assume dictatorial economic powers to 
curb inflation. Press organization leaders and many anti-Ibanistas in Congress 
censured the government for “working against freedom of the press and threaten- 
ing individual liberties." Certain members of Congress also sympathized with 
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employees of the State Bank (Banco del Estado) who went on strike March 29. 
Since government employees are forbidden by law to strike, the bank walkout was 
officially considered illegal. Anti-Ibanistas charged that the government was 
deliberately working against the interests of the people in general and the 


yorkers in particular. 


President Ibdénez defended the government's policy in a message to the 
nation and blamed the opposition for contemporary Chilean problems. He 
declared, "Our inflation is a result of economic and administrative mismanage- 
ment. Our laws are inflationary, our social security excessive, and there is a 
temporary shortage of food, but the real trouble is the political opposition. 
Meny are profiting by inflation, especially businessmen... There is no 
economic crisis in Chile, no stoppage of industry, no unemployment, and big 
concerns are earning higher profits than ever." 


The political furor precipitated many resignations and new appointments. 
Carlos Montero Schmidt (president of the Partido Agrario Laborista) was named 
Minister of the Interior, while Sergio Recabarren was appointed Minister of 
Economy. Jorge Silva Guerra, ex-Minister of Economy, has been named the new 
Ambassador to the U.S. Former Ambassador Anibal Jara Letelier resigned in 
February (H.A.R., VIII: p. 83), and it is rumored that he will become editor 
of the official Chilean Government newspaper La Nacién. Another important 
resignation occurred when Jorge Prat was requested to resign as president of 
the Banco Central. Prat was considered to be one of the most important policy- 
formers of the Ibénez regime. Minister of Health Jorge Aravena will assume the 
presidency of the Banco Central in addition to his ministerial duties. 





The Commander-in-Chief of the Chilean Army, General Enrique Franco Hidalgo, 
together with three other division generals (Oscar Herrera Jarpa, Daniel Garcfa 
Maffey, and Alfredo Larenas Levin) » retired from the Army March 17 at government 
request. Interior Minister Carlos Montero Schmidt explained that the govern- 
ment had discovered "conspiracies and seditious activities” within the armed 
forces. General Rail Araya Stiglich succeeded Franco as commander-in-chief, 
while General Javier Diaz Donoso assumed command of the Santiago division, 
General Rail Labarca became quartermaster general, and Gen. Luis Vidal Vargas 
took over the Concepeién command. 


On March 24, some 4,000 workers staged a one-day walkout at Chuquicamata. 

By Saturday the copper workers were back on the job, having agreed to a 10-day 
postponement while union leaders negotiated with Anaconda Copper Company 
officials. The strike touched off a copper "price flurry" on the London Metal 
Exchange. Copper prices skyrocketed to an all-time high of 45 7/8¢ per lb. In 
ue U.S, the Phelps Dodge Corporation boosted quotation prices from 33¢ to 36¢ 
per lb. Soon after, Anaconda adopted the 3¢ increase » and other companies soon 
followed suit. The new price was effective as of March 29. 





The National City Bank of New York published its Summary of Exchange and 
Foreign Trade Regulations, which helps clarify the complicated Chilean exchange 
situation. The rates of exchange currently prevailing are as follows: 1) free 
banking exchange - 200 pesos per dollar, available through banks for authorized 
imports and exports, 2) official exchange - 110 pesos per dollar, used for 
essential imports (sugar, tea, petroleum products, meat, livestock, and the 
drugs ACTH, cortisone, and insulin), 3) free brokers' market - currently 341, 
for travel funds and importation of capital, 4) wine exchange - 350 pesos, 
representing the free banking rate plus 15U pesos premium to wine exporters and 
used for importing luxury items such as porcelain, watches, lingerie, 5) mining 
dollar - 200 pesos plus a premium which goes to small domestic mining companies. 
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There also exist preferential rates of 31 and 60 pesos to the dollar for certain 
svecial government transactions. 


This month Chile received promises of financial and technical aid from both 
he U.S. and Russia. The Rockefeller Foundation will donate $50, 000 for the 
ompletion of the penicillin plant near Santiago in addition to the $60,000 

‘ee promised to develop wheat production (H.A.R., VIII: p. 84). A private 
U.S. coneern reportedly will invest some $4 million in a cement factory at 
Tinquirica in the Central Valley. The Chilean Government accepted an offer of 
200,000 in technical assistance from the U.S.S.R. Chile will receive Russian 
equipment for technical schosls, meteorological stations, and agricultural 
improvement. In addition, a Chilean engineer will travel to the Soviet Union to 


study Soviet equipment. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


The Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano noted in March that the Argentine 
Government's struggle against the Roman Catholic Church is becoming stronger 
every day. It cited as proof of this a government decree of March 21 abolishing 
all religious holidays, except Christmas and Good Friday. The number of 
national holidays on which public employees are not required to work has thus 
been reduced from 23 to 11. Minister of Interior Angel Borlenghi declared that 
in the future public employees would be required to work a minimum of 200 deys a 
year. The holidays still to be observed nationally are New Year's Day, the 
Monday and Tuesday of Carnival week, Good Fridey, May Day, the May 25 anniversary 
of the Argentine Revolution, Independence Day on July 9, the anniversary of the 
death of Eva Perén on July 26, the anniversary of the "descamisado revolution" on 
Netober 17 (commemorating Perén's release from army detainment in 1945 and his 
return to power),the anniversary of the death on August 17 of the Argentine 
Liberator General José de San Martin, and Christmas. 





Another source of Church concern was the wave of divorce actions which came 
as & result of Perén's recent legislation legalizing divorce (H.A R., VII: 
No. 12). Nearly 200 cases were filed in Buenos Aires on March 23, the date 
which marked the end of the required 90-day waiting period since passage of the 
divorce law. One couple, legally separated since 1945, received an immediate 
divorce; others had to wait because the law requires at least a year of sepa- 
ration before a divorce can be granted. 


he Ministry of Education has closed the French Convent of the Assumption, 
one of Buenos Aires' largest and most exclusive religious schools, for “abusing 
Argentine law and the constitution." The mother superior had expelled in Febru- 


ary a child of a socialite divorecée who had remarried (H.A. A VIII: 85). 
The mother superior has appealed against the government's deeds sion, ‘pointing’ out 


that her action was part of a world-wide measure adopted by her order, and thet 
the "facts clearly prove that the school had not acted against the law." There 
appears to be virtually no hope that the government will rescind its order; in 
fact, it was expected in March that many other religous schools would be closed 
soon. A new school year was to begin on April 1, ending the summer vacation. 


For some months the Peronista press has carried on a bitter campaign 
against Church schools, blaming them for e number of social evils in Argentina, 
such as widespread homosexuality (H.A.R., VIII: p. 40). Perhaps Perén, without 
nentioning the Church, was also attempting to discredit its schools when he 
recently declared his intention to "convert the entire country into a great 
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school...without hypocrisy." He explained that "a man is not virtuous because 
ne ignores immorality, but because he dominates it....He who ignores it is a 
simpleton." 


Catholics throughout the nation have beleaguered Perén with protests 
against the government's anti-religious actions, especially in the field of 
education. One letter of complaint, signed by Santiago Luis Cardinal Copello, 
heed of the Roman Catholic Church in Argentines, and numerous other Argentine 
prelates, was directed toward Minister of Education Armando Méndez San Mertin. 
He was urged to restore the 1947 law requiring obligatory religious 
instruction in Argentine schools. The letter protested that a mere decree, 
which suppressed the Board of Religious Education and called for the dismissal 
of hundreds of teachers of religion, could not properly overrule a law dictated 
by Congress. It added thet only a Catholic clergyman, not a leyman, can teach 
religion. Peron had apparently sponsored the 1947 law as a gesture of 
cratitude to the Church for the support it gave him in the 1946 elections. The 
President would not likely be concerned now, however, over the compleint of 
the episcopate that the "reguletions imposed in the last three months... will 
practically close many educational institutions for which the Argentine family 
has shown justifiable preference." The Church leaders stated they could not 
accept these measures "because they threaten liberty and education, the rights 
of the Church and the family, and are conducive to a system of education which 
in fact does not recognize the liberty of man." 


A week later on March 27 (Passion Sunday), the Church carried its message 
of protest to the people. A 4,000-word pastoral letter, signed by 23 prelates, 
was read in all Catholic churches in the country. It offered a "voice of 
comfort and encouragement" to "those who have lost their tenure, their 
positions, their reputations or their resources, and to those who endured 
imprisonment without being convicted of any crime." The semi-official 
Democracia ridiculed the complaints as so many "crocodile tears." Scoffing at 
the Church's charge that the government had prohibited religious processions 
and concentrations of Catholics, it explained that officials merely wished to 
prevent political gatherings held under the guise of religion. In answer to the 
pastoral denunciation of the official policy of allowing Protestant proselyt- 
izing, the newspaper declared that freedom of religion was a good thing. It 
further denied charges by the Catholics that they were not given access to the 
radio. What happens, it retorted, is that Protestants have to pay for their 
radio time, while Catholics want to keep on getting theirs free. "Broadcasting 
stations are commercial enterprises and we do not see why they should be obliged 
to work ‘for the love of it.'" 


The pastoral letter was put in circulation a week before being read in 
churches, and was published in La Nacién and some church papers. President 
Peroén met with Cardinal Copello when he heard of the letter, apparently to 
assure him that their differences could be ironed out. However, there appeared 
to be no sincere disposition on either side to call a truce. The Cardinal 
refused to keep the pastoral letter from being read or to make concessions to 


the government. 


Two days after this meeting, on March 24, the government renewed its 
attacks. Perén's Education Ministry accused 89 private Roman Catholic schools 
of defrauding the government of more than 4 million pesos ($300,000). The 
ministry appointed a committee to set up new rules for such schools and to 
formulate conditions under which they could receive government subsidies. Aid 
to Catholic schoois had already been curtailed, and in some cases cut off 
entirely. Semi-official Democracia began to urge that Argentina break diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, which it regarded as a "threat to Perén and to 
the entire Western Hemisphere." The evening paper Critica also gave the dispute 
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front-page prominence in an editorial entitled "The bishops want to place the 
Church above the State." 


Earlier in the month, a charge of fraud was also leveled by the In- 
dustrial Credit Bank of Argentina against two Catholic printing 
establishments. It accused the publishing house "Editorial Difusién" of 
having sold part of its quota of newsprint to the daily El Pueblo. The latter 
was the only Catholic daily in Buenos Aires before it suspended nded publication 
on January 1 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 40). The "Editorial Difusién" closed at the 
same time. After a series of financial reorganizations and attempts to 
modernize the daily, El Pueblo found it impossible to pay salaries and Christ- 
mas bonuses (aguinaldos) to employees, who then refused to continue working. 
Directors of the newspaper promised to resume publication later in January, 
but failed to do so. Meanwhile, President Perén has authorized the Eva Perén 
Foundation to extend a loan to make possible salary and layoff payments to the 


personnel of El Pueblo. 





Police detained three priests late in the month, making a total of 20 
clergymen arrested since Perén launched his campaign against the Church in 
November. From Cérdoba province came the report that Father Sergio Loidi, 
parish priest at General Cabrera, Friar José Marfa Valls, head of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, and Father Raymundo Cubiro, a Franciscan friar, were jailed, but 
freed a few days later, on charges of showing disrespect for President Perén. 


Clearly, Perén still regards the Church as a major threat to his continu- 
ing political power. However, Herbert L. Matthews of the New York Times 
pointed out during a recent stay in Argentina that Perén may well have calcu- 
lated that he has gained popular support by his anti-Church measures. 

Matthews noted that the Argentine people "are not fervent church-going 
Catholics." Thus President Perén could legalize divorce and prostitution and 
take action against some Catholic schools, priests and laymen without arousing 
any great popular antagonism. 





Matthews also reported a secret interview which he had managed to get 
with a few of the 114 university students Perdén is holding in jail "at his 
personal disposition." These students have been in prison from three to six 
months for having participated in protest demonstrations or because they were 
officers in various student organizations. The student movement has long been 
democratic and anti-Perén. The present dispute between Perdén and the students 
began in October 1954, when Federal police, without explanation, banned an 
annual ball of the Engineering Faculty at which medals of recognition were to 
be granted to outstanding students. An attempt was made to hold the ceremony 
anyhow, but police broke in with clubs and guns, causing the hospitalization 
of two students. Two days later police closed all the brapches of the student- 
run University Federation of Buenos Aires and the same night began arresting 
students in their homes. By the end of the year 253 were in jails throughout 
the country. In succeeding months, 139 students were released. In addition, 
more than 300 have been suspended or expelled from universities; many have been 
denied certificates of study (transcripts)so they cannot prove their credits in 
Argentina or abroad. Matthews reported that the prison which he visited seemed 
— and the students well treated. There were only two known cases of 
orture, 


Perén has also been cracking down on members of his own party. In Buenos 
Aires, architect Jorge Sabate, former mayor of Buenos Aires, and José 
Figuerola, Secretary of the Treasury under Sabate, were arrested for "misap- 
propriation of public funds." Last September both Sabate and Figuerola had 
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heen discharged from their posts pending examination of certain ‘irregulari- 
ties" (H.A.R., VII: No. 9). 


Barly in March, President Perén appointed "interventors" to take over the 
administration of the executive and of the courts of the three provinces of 
Santa Fé, Tucumén and Santiago del Estero. The legislatures were also 
suspended. The decree issued for all three provinces said the governors were 
discharged "not so much for errors committed" as for showing a lack of 
initiative, practically abandoning their powers, and failing to cooperate with 
the Perén government. Minister of Interior and Justice Angel C. Borlenghi 
pointed out that the replacement of these officials "is no reflection whatso- 
ever" on their honesty. The governors were Luis Carcamo of Santa Fe, Javier R. 
Gonzalez of Santiago del Estero, and Luis Cruz of Tucuman, who were elected in 
1952 on the Peronista ticket. Under the Perdén-sponsored 1949 constitution, 
the President is authorized to take control of any provincial government for 


as long as he wishes. 


At a press conference in New York early in March, Américo Ghioldi, exiled 
Argentine Socialist leader and director of the Socialist La Vanguardia now 
published in Montevideo, suggested that Perén's measure of intervention was 
designed to "distract the attention of the public” from the scarcity of meat, 
the lack of potatoes, and the threat hanging over the Argentine people of 
having to eat bread of an inferior quality. Ghioldi commented that President 
Perén's dictatorship should be distinguished from other dictatorships in that 
he tries to gain control of the minds of the people. Perén's "mentality is 
strategic,” he declared. For example, the President was pro-labor while he 
had money and needed to increase his political strength; now that he needs 
funds, since his policy left the country without capital, he has become an 
"ultra-capitalist." Ghioldi warned prospective U.S. investors in Argentina 
that his country "does not offer any judicial order, the first guarantee 
required by international capital." Incidentally, the Socialist leader was 
especially critical of U.S. foreign policy toward Latin America. "Never in 
the last few years,” he told reporters, "has the democratic sector of Latin 
America been so far removed from the U.S. as now." He felt that the recent 
“opportune” action of the Organization of American States and of the United 
States in Costa Rica was hardly enough to compensate for the U.S.' "unfortu- 
nate" earlier intervention in Guatemala (H.A.R., VII: Nos. 6-8, Guatemala). 





The subject of foreign investment in Argentina elicits two opposing view- 
points in the U.S. among capitalists and government officials. Perhaps 
typical of the optimistic side were recent statements in Buenos Aires by United 
States Secretary of the Navy, Charles S. Thomas, who received the highest 
Argentine naval decoration on March 22. Upon accepting the Grand Cross of Naval 
Merit, Thomas said that with Argentina's "precious liberties" threatened by 
international Communism, it was “a fine thing indeed" that the nation had "the 
inspired leadership” of General Perén. 


The Export-Import Bank in Washington displayed its confidence in the 
investment future in Argentina by approving on March 10 a $60 million line of 
credit to help finance the sale of equipment from the U.S. for a $250 million 
steel mill in Argentina. The credit will be available to finance the purchase 
in the U.S. of part of an estimated $100 million worth of equipment and 
technical services. Terms of the credit call for repayment of the advances 
over an 18-year period beginning in 1959. Interest will be at the rate of 5% 
per year, 


The fully integrated mill is to be built by the Sociedad Mixta Siderirgica 
Argentina, with the collaboration of foreign and domestic capital. The 
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$100 million share that U.S. equipment producers will have in the project was 
yon in a highly competitive battle with bidders from England, Germany and 
elsewhere. Business Week calculated that 400 manufacturers from this country 
might participate in the outfitting of the mill. A total of $55 million will 
be invested from Europe. Under present schedules the plant is to be in full 
operation by the end of 1958. The blast furnace will have an annual capacity 
of 515,000 metric tons of pig iron. The mill will turn out an estimated 
588,000 metric tons of steel ingots and 440,000 tons of finished steel 
products. Studies and plans for the mill have been completed with the help of 
many U.S. engineering and manufacturing companies, notably Armco International 
Corporation, Arthur G. McKee & Co., and the Westinghouse Electric 


International Company. 





The announcement of the proposed financing by this country of an 
Argentine steel mill brought forth a wave of vigorous protests by many U.S. 
firms which have large investments in Argentina. The objectors contended that 
such help amounted to a financial endorsement of the Perén government; 
officials in Washington rejoined that the credit was being granted for the 
benefit of U.S. suppliers of equipment and had nothing to do with international 
politics. Many U.S. companies argued that aid should not be granted until 
Argentina relaxes some of its restrictions. A loan, they maintained, will only 
reinforce the Argentine Government's belief that it can continue to "get away 
with kicking American investors in the teeth." The New York Times declared 
that "one of the historic weaknesses of our political position in Latin 
America has been that we have often seemed to go out of our way to curry favor 
with the worst representatives of totalitarianism. With the Perén dictator- 
ship, for example, American relations could still be quite correct without 
helping Perén realize his dream of setting up a steel mill through aid of an 


American loan.” 





U.S. direct investments in Argentina are estimated at over $400 million. 
The amount of profits backlogged is not known, but estimates place the total 
near $100 million. Argentina's economic condition has improved steadily and 
investors say that moderate remittances of profits would put no strain at all 
on the nation's foreign exchange reserves. They feel that the Argentine 
Government would itself soon come to such a conclusion, but that the loan made 
without any compensatory pledges on treatment of private capital may delay a 


solution of the profit problem. 


Alfredo Gémez Morales, Secretary for Economic Affairs in Perén's "super- 
cabinet" (H.A.R., VII: No. 7), has viewed as "highly satisfactory" the 
general results of Argentina's August 1953 foreign capital investment law. He 
indicated that proposals totaling about $50 million have been received, not 
including those relating to oil and uranium exploitation, and that proposals 
already approved total over $12 million. Gémez Morales reminded holders of 
foreign capital invested in Argentina prior to the enactment of the new measure 
that their money could be reinvested in industrial, mining, or other enter- 
prises which would yield or save foreign exchange to the country. Such 
investors, he said, will be free to remit their new profits, regardless of the 
activity which the original capital had financed. The secretary acknowledged 
that Argentina was considering several important proposals by foreign 
investors for the exploitation of local petroleum and uranium deposits. A few 
days later Perén announced that Argentina and foreign oil companies had reached 
an agreement that would increase the country's oil production to 8 million tons 
in two years and up to 20 million tons within five years. According to reports 
in the United States, the companies involved in the transaction are the 
Standard Oil Companies of California and of New Jersey, and the Royal Dutch- 
Shell Group. Perén indicated his complete satisfaction with the agreements, 
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stating that "there has been no surrender of any kind" of mineral resources 
that are the constitutional heritage of the state. 


A more friendly disposition toward investment opportunities in Argentina 
yas also recently displayed by "Lombard," a London banking and financial 
columnist of the Financial Times. He advised British investors that there is 
a "better prospect now than for years past” of persuading Argentina to treat 
foreign capital fairly. "Lombard" wields great influence in banking and 
financial circles in London, and, as a bitter critic for the past five years 
of Argentina's treatment of the British investors, has been responsible for 
keeping much British capital out of Argentina. 





URUGUAY 

Will the Council system last in Uruguay? This question is being asked 
with increasing frequency throughout Uruguay since the formal inauguration of 
the Batllista regime on March 1 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 87). This marks the second 
time in the last 10 years a four-year term has begun with Luis Batlle Berres 
in executive charge. Previously, he was President of the Republic; now, as 
chairman of the National Council (Colegiado), he must share executive 
responsibility with the other eight members of the Council. Many Uruguayans 
feel that it will be difficult for one who was once President of the Republic 
to adapt himself to a system of collective responsibility. In addition, 
Batlle Berres implied in his inaugural speech to the legislature on March 1 
that some unsatisfactory social and economic conditions have arisen under the 
system of collective responsibility, and that they must be corrected through 


greater discipline in work and production. 


However, with or without changes in the governmental structure of 
Uruguay, democratic processes and institutions are expected to remain strong 
in that country. Many politicians professed to support the colegiado reform 
in 1951 as a safeguard against the alleged "strong-man" aspirations of Batlle 
Berres, Nevertheless, most Uruguayans feel that he can be relied on to make 
a sincere attempt to continue to conform to the Uruguayan constitution and to 
the laws dictated by Congress, even though his personality may greatly over- 
shadow that of his predecessor, Luis Andrés Trueba. 


Recently, the newspaper El Dia, the voice of the Joaquin Sudérez faction 
opposing Luis Batlle Berres, reported that these two divided branches of the 
Colorado party have now reached a satisfactory agreement regarding represen- 
tation in the new government. The former group is to be awarded the 
portfolios of Ministers of Education and of Industry and Labor, presently 
occupied by Renan Rodriguez and Carlos B. Moreno respectively. In addition, 
it will be represented in various government agencies. Objections of the 
Joaquin Suérez elements to the naming of Washington Fernandez to the Ministry 
of Public Works were unheeded. They contend this post should be entrusted to 
a technical man rather than to a politician. 


Uruguay experienced a serious outbreak of polio. By the end of March, 
more than 325 victims had been reported. Pan American Airways announced on 
March 17 that 15 iron lungs would be flown immediately to the stricken 
country. The iron lungs were purchased from the United States and Germany. 
To aid in the fight against this disease, industry, business establishments, 
and the Uruguayan public have contributed generously for the purchase of 
medical equipment. 
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On April 17-19 the first national congress of agricultural and livestock 
cooperatives (Cooperativas Agropecuarias) will be held in the city of Rivera. 
The Uruguayan press has given all-out support to this assembly, in which the 
expansion of rural cooperatives will be discussed. 


Foreign-owned meat-packing plants remained inactive during March. 
packers protest that government subsidies are insufficient to enable them to 
meet world and local market prices. Only a small amount of wool is moving 
abroad, and exporters are finding it difficult to buy wool at prices which 


permit a profit. 


PARAGUAY 


Even Paraguay is said to be infested with Communists. According to La 
Patria, Asuncién paper, 14 Russian agents were arrested on March 27 in the 
agricultural colony of Aparea in the Alto Parandé region of Paraguay, charged 
with participating in subversive activities. It is reported that the police 
surprised them as they were distributing pamphlets, illustrations, newspapers, 
and magazines received from the Russian Embassy in Buenos Aires. The litera- 
ture is said to have entered Paraguay in valises, part of which came from 7 
Monevideo. Further arrests of Russian sympathizers suspected of subversive 
activity were made in neighboring towns. The great majority of these 
settlements are located on the shores of the Alto Parana and are populated by 
Russian, Polish, and Ukranian immigrants. 


Trade has begun under the agreement recently signed between Paraguay and 
Bolivia (H.A.R., VIII: p. 44). However, imports from Bolivia have to come by 
road over the greater part of the Chaco and then are carried by railway and 
river steamer; consequently, it is believed that the volume of trade is f 


unlikely to be great. 


In March, the Confederacién Paraguaya del Trabajo (C.P.T.) sent a 
report, including statistics, to the National Department of Labor, charging 
that the recent 10% increase of the minimum wages is not great enough to 
allow the average working family to maintain a decent standard of living. In 
addition, the C.P.T. stated that the National Council of Economic Coordi- 
nation -a government agency recently created to fix wage increases- neglected 
to confer with the unions and ignored entirely the views of the Wage Council, 

a technical body having considerable experience in deciding the relationship 
between wages and the cost of living. The C.P.T. also complains that the 
views of the employer's organizations have had greater influence in deter- 
mining the decision of the National Council of Economic Coordination. 





The low level of the Paraguay River continued to cause transportation 
difficulties. Gasoline rationing began since tankers could bring in only 
partial cargoes, insufficient to maintain stocks. 


A prolonged heat wave and drought in January and early February hurt 
Paraguay's crops. The maize crop was said to have failed and cotton bolls 
burst prematurely to yield a poor quality, short-staple fiber. A third suger 
crop failure was expected; cattle were suffering, especially in the Chaco 
where last year floods ruined the grass and later no spring rain fell to 
revive it. The lumber end tannin industries alone have benefited from the dry 
weather, which has facilitated timber extraction. 


During February, Paraguay exported 139 tons of tung oil to the United 
States. This was the first shipment reported since October 1954, and 
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represented about 10% of the maximum 2.6 million lbs. that may enter the 
Jnited States from Paraguay during the present marketing year. 


BRAZIL 


On March 13, Brazil was electrified by the discovery of oil in the Amazon 
Valley. Not only was speculation ended regarding the existence of oil in this 
vast potential reservoir, but the announcement came just in time to inject a 
note of optimism in the glum Brazilian economic outlook. However, this oil 
find immediately re-emphasized the long continued controversy between the 
hyper -nationalists who insist on the development of natural resources solely 
by Brazilians and those who would speed up operations with greater help from 
foreign know-how. By coincidence, the oil news was followed by the death of 
the greatest single opponent of the participation by foreign capital in the 
development of Brazil's underground resources, former-President Arthur 
Bernardes. The 80-year-old founder of Brazil's small Republican party died of 
a heart attack just as he and his son, Senator Arthur Bernardes Filho, were 
mobilizing votes against liberal petroleum bills presented in the congression- 
al session which began March 15. It was easy to prophesy the defeat of the 
bills despite the support of leading editors like Assis Chateaubriand, 
elected to the Senate late in March from Maranhao, and Paulo Bittencourt, of 


Rio de Janeiro's Correio da Manha. 





Bernardes personified the nationalism that blocked first the 20-year 
effort between world wars of the American entrepreneur Percival Farquhar to 
open up the mountains of rich iron ore at Itabira in Bernardes' State of 
Minas Gerais and then the postwar attempts to develop petroleum. 


Brazil in 1954 used $250 million of its scarce dollar credits, which may 
be much smaller this year because of the coffee price slump, to import 
petroleum products. Brazil has allocated to Petrobras, the state oil 
monopoly, 80% of savings which next year may reach $50 million in dollar 
credits as the new government oil refineries begin to supply much of the 
nation's 165,000-barrel-a-day oil consumption. This represents the saving 
to be realized between importing crude oil versus refined products. 

Petrobraés hopes by December 31, 1955 to be refining 100,000 barrels daily. 
Petrobraés now has $300 million of foreign contracts, $200 million being for 
long-term imports of crude. An asphalt plant to consume 3 ,»500 barrels of oil 
daily and an ammonium nitrate fertilizer plant of 120,000 tons annual 

capacity are being built. Petrobrds boasts being Brazil's biggest company 
now, with 10,000 employees and a 1955 budget of $150 million. It does not 
hesitate to hire numerous foreign technicians, some at high salaries. The 
noted American oil geologist, Walter K. Link, exploration chief for Petrobrés 
since late 1954, predicted optimistically that the pioneer Amazonian well at 
Nova Olinda may well start Brazil on the road to self-sufficiency in oil. 
Brazil's potential oil-bearing sedimentary areas may total 600,000 square 
miles, or some 4% of the world's total. 


The Nova Olinda well is only the second deep wildcat well ever drilled 
in Brazilian Amaz6nia. The largest of Petrobrds' 22 tankers can ascend the 
Madeira River to within a few hundred feet of the well. Its daily output is 
estimated at 300 barrels of high-quality, low-gravity oil. It is one of nine 
vells on which drilling has been going on for over a year and which were to 
ve drilled to 9,000 feet. Another of these wells just struck oil offshore in 
‘he Bahia field, yielding 200 barrels a day at 8,200 feet. Of the Bahia 
field's 400 wells, 252 are producing oil modestly and 30 yield gas. Petrobrés 
‘ate in February renewed for two years its contract with Geophysical Services 
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of Dallas, which since 1946 has been prospecting for Brazil. It and United 
geophysical of Pasadena each has three seismograph crews in Brazil which are 
yorking in the area between Bahia and the Nova Olinda area. Detailed surveys, 
mapping and subsurface studies are slowly in progress. A little work is being 
done in South Brazil's moderately hopeful Parana Basin. Another wildcat is 
aown to 9,000 feet near Santarem, 300 miles east of Nova Olinda, and has 
reached encouraging salt formations. Exploration Chief Link pointed to 
Amazonian geographical difficulties like the huge annual floods and surface 
mapping in dense jungle. Aerial photography helps greatly. Exploration is 
largely by geophysics. Link has a free hand and is recruiting more American 
geologists and crews, including drillers. 


Eight oil drilling rigs were to be secured from U.S, Steel in exchange for 
200,000 tons of iron ore valued at $2.4 million. The ore was to be supplied by 
the government's Vale do Rio Doce Co., which was expropriated in 1942 from the 
Farqu» interests. Originally planned as part of a grandiose scheme for ore 
prod: ., the company was recently described as "small, inefficient and 
polivically featherbedded." The history of this government company may also 
have production implications for the oil monopoly. 


Even if the Nova Olinda well, one of four being drilled in the area by 
American crews, proves disappointing in yield, an American geologist four years 
in Brazil said valuable knowledge is being obtained and the potential oil area 
of Brazil is being greatly extended. Hélio Beltrao, the young U.S.-educated 
office manager of Petrobras visiting New York in March, declared that Petrobras 
will step up its activities with foreign technicians, but without concessions 
to private companies. General Judrez Tavora, the army's spokesman who at the 
time was constantly at the side of President Café Filho, at month's end was 
readying the authoritative army position on the modest role foreign technicians 
and companies may play under Petrobras contracts, the only compromise with 
nationalism expected this year. A refinery with a topping and cracking 
capacity of 5,000 barrels a day is under construction in Manéus. This re- 
portedly alarmed some Peruvians, eying Brazilian interest in Eastern Peru's 
Andean foothills, a region over which the two nations nearly went to war early 
in the century during the rubber boom. 


Finance Minister Eugénio Gudin pressed for higher gasoline prices and 
taxes as the least painful source of new revenue. This might help meet the 
deficit appropriations for unessential spending voted by a Congress concerned 
about the October 2 national elections. The Finance Minister clashed over gas 
prices with General Pantaleao Pess6a, head of price controls. President Café 
Filho fired the general. The March auction of Agios or blocked currency to the 
foreign oil companies totaling $100 million for petroleum product imports for 
the first half of 1955 gave the hard-pressed government 3 3200 million cruzeiros. 
The 1954 federal deficit was 7,000 million cruzeiros. The deficit in prospect 
this year is over twice as large. Gudin got the President to press Congress 
for an additional tax on profits exceeding 20% of invested capital. Gudin also 
sought authority to issue 10,000 million cruzeiros of treasury paper to mature 
within three years. Finally, Gudin appealed to Brazil's capitalists to take 
up &@ special short-term 3 ,O0O million cruzeiro treasury issue to avert the 
Printing of additional, inflationary currency. Just before his appeal of 
Merch 7, Gudin admitted having to print 1,000 million cruzeiros. 





Octavio Bulhdes , U.S.-trained financier, praised the recent curbing by the 
Banco do Brasil of speculation-sparking credit, which reached a dangerous peak 
in the last year of Vargas. Bulhoes did approve increased credit to 
‘griculture. Another rising economic figure is diplomat Roberto de Oliveira 
Campos , who succeeded J.S. Maciel Filho as manager of the National Economic 
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pevelopment Bank. The bank's new president is Glycon de Paiva, well-known 
mining engineer considered friendly to foreign capital, who replaced Walder 
carmanho, brother-in-law of Vargas. The bank pushed for a $6.5 million Export- 
Import Bank loan for construction of @long-delayed emergency network of 29 
storage silos and warehouses for potatoes and grain, mostly in productive South 
Brazil. The silo plan was drawn up some years ago to combat chronic food 
shortages in the expanding cities while much food spoiled for lack of 
transportation and inland storage facilities. Until Brazilian industry can 
produce the prefabricated silos, they will be imported from the U.S. Spoilage 
losses have run from 18% of cereal crops to 30% of potatoes and totaled an 
estimated 300,000 tons a year in a perennially hungry country. Cold-storage 


facilities are also deficient. 


The last wheat crop of 824,000 tons was the largest yet. Despite 
promises of imminent self-sufficiency, Brazil may never supply all its wheat 
consumption. The wheat region in South Brazil is rainy and hilly, losing top 
soil excessively. A dry spell made all of Rio Grande do Sul's wheat mature at 
once this year, creating congestion in the transportation, marketing and small 


storage facilities of Rio Grande do Sul. 


A gauge of the Brazilian economy's deterioration is -the cruzeiro's decline 
from 35 per dollar early in 1953 to over 82 during March. For two days panic 
buying pushed the dollar to 95. The Chase National Bank's Latin-American 
Business Highlights for the first quarter of 1955 reviewed Brazil's economic 
plight in these terms. Inflation, the dollar shortage and the continuing low 
level of coffee exports were increasingly grave, despite strenuous government 
remedial efforts. Various minor exports, handicapped by high production costs, 
struggled for world markets with the aid of government bonuses. Brazil's 1954 
exports to the U.S. fell to $681 million, $85 million below 1953. Imports 
from the U.S. rose to $449 million, spurred by the coffee price boom of January 
to August 1954, up $157 million from 1953. The result was a 1954 U.S. trade 
surplus of only $232 million compared with $474 million the year before. Out 
of this surplus, Brazil finances much of its trade with other countries. 
Inflation's more immediate causes are 1) the sharp increase in minimum wages 
decreed by Vargas last year, 2) excessive credit, up 48% in 1954 through the 
Banco do Brasil and 20% through other banks, 3) increased bonuses to exporters, 
4) high cost in cruzeiros of relatively scarce imports, 5) unbalanced federal, 
state and municipal budgets. Gudin attempted drastic cuts in federal public 
works. Interacting inflationary and foreign trade troubles were viewed as 
symptoms of Brazil's effort to force over-rapid economic development, which has 
been unbalanced and beyond the financial capacity of Brazil's institutions and 
tax systems. Hence government deficits, over-expanded credit » soaring imports 
of oil, inadequate export receipts, and the need for emergency U.S. credit. 
Solutions will take time because they are so enmeshed with the structure of 
Brazil's dynamic post-war economy. 








Coffee production for the year beginning July 1 is forecast at over 17 mil- 
lion bags, thanks to favorable weather conditions and recent new plantings. 
The coffee futures market was generally weak, with a sizable surplus indicated. 
Brazil's U.S. coffee spokesman, Horacio Cintra Leite, predicted stabilization 
and increased U.S. and European consumption. A Pan American Coffee Bureau 
group began studying price stabilization as the key to inter-American commerce. 
Rumors, denied by the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, that Washington might 
bolster Brazil's situation by buying millions of begs of coffee for stockpiling 
firmed the cruzeiro and coffee prices briefly. Others thought another U.S. 
loan more likely. Coffee circles feared Washington might use any stockpile to 
Keep prices low. All agreed that wild price fluctuations are harmful. Exports 
vere only 882,000 bags in March, some 500,000 bags below normal. Stocks in 
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Rrazil were nearly 5 million bags,about twice the normal amount. President 
vanuel Mejia of the Colombian Coffee Growers Federation met with Finance 
Minister Gudin to discuss a coffee pact for Latin America to keep prices up by 
yithdrawing unsold stocks on June 30 and later withdrawing an expected 
3-million-bag surplus from the 1955-56 crop. Brazilians denied planning to 
burn low grades, which rumor aroused some U.S. Congressmen. Observers felt 
the cartel might face growing surpluses. The U.S. is cool toward price 

fixing. President Café Filho asked Congress for a tax of 25¢ per bag of 
coffee exported, to be used for advertising abroad. 


Brazil released optimistic figures showing that new capital in private 
industry totaled 29,000 million cruzeiros in 1954 compared with 22,000 million 
in 1953. Of the total subscribed in 1954, 68% came from public subscription. 
The new capital was mostly concentrated in Sao Paulo (47%) and Rio (26%) . 
President C. F. Robinson of the Carborundum Co. visited Sao Paulo to study the 
expanding of two plants. Berent Friele, long an official of the postwar 
Rockefeller enterprises in Brazil, became senior consultant to the Foreign 
Operations Administration mission. After the private hemisphere businessmen's 
conference in New Orleans, Valentim Bougas, Brazil's “Bernard Baruch” and a 
frequent U.S. visitor, urged reestablishment of the Joint U.S.-Brazilian 
Commission, of which he was a member. Governor of Sao Paulo J&énio Quadros 
sent a representative to New Orleans to invite U.S. investment in his state. 


The Brazilian Department of Labor issued an interpretation of the massive 
Vargas labor code banning Communists from union offices. The ban, which has 
the force of law, provides for new elections if winners of union posts belong 
to Red-front groups or are notorious party-liners. Brazil has never strongly 
enforced previous anti-Communist curbs. Communists still freely publish 
viciously anti-U.S. newspapers and magazines and remain active in unions and 
government agencies, including the Foreign Ministry. The Red press carried a 
manifesto of Red-leader-in-hiding Luis Carlos Prestes, ordering Communists to 
vote against all pro-U.S. candidates for President and for the governorship of 
a dozen states on October 2. Observers, recalling that in 1945 the Communists, 
then a legal party, won 600,000 votes or 10% of the total, wonder whether 
Prestes may emerge as Brazil's Mao Tse-tung if inflation and mass misery 
continue to mount. 


American Federation of Labor President George Meany reaffirmed A.F.L. 
support of inter-American agreements to stabilize "the constant and violent 
variations in the prices of minerals and agricultural products" of Latin 
America as a step mutually beneficial to North and Latin America. 


Air line problems, important in Brazil as one of the world's top three 
nations in airway mileage, were debated March 7-13 at the III Brazilian 
Congress of Aeronautics. Brazil's many airlines face the need of higher fares 
to finance new equipment. Panair do Brasil had a long, costly pilots' strike. 
In 1954, Brazilian airlines carried 3 million passengers 100 million kilo- 
meters. Brazil has 400 aviation clubs and 12,000 licensed pilots. 


Political observers speculated on how many of Café Filho's present 
cabinet would still be in office on January 31, 1956, when he promised to hand 
over the presidential sash to his successor, to be elected in "honest," army- 
policed voting on October 2. Café Filho may be under heavy pressure again, as 
last year, to postpone the elections. Many feared undue interference by the 
political generals" with the fast-moving campaign of former-Governor of Mines 
Gerais, Juscelino Kubitschek. War Minister Teixeira Lott felt obliged to warn 
senior officers not to interfere in normal democratic processes. Many 
generals, led by the powerful, politically experienced, pro-U.S. General 
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Juarez Tavora, seemed determined to prevent the election of Kubitschek, 
considering him a Vargas man. It was recalled that generals ousted Vargas in 
1945 and by their ultimatum provoked his suicide; they had made and unmade 
presidents in the turbulent 1890's. Former-President (1946-50) Eurico G. 
Dutra, perhaps the most influential of the political generals, was being 
urged to back the movement led in March by Tavora to find a candidate strong 
enough to defeat Kubitschek or to be a compromise, coalition candidate 


himself. 


At month's end, by far the best start in the presidential race had been 
made by 53-year-old Juscelino Kubitschek, who announced his resignation as 
governor of Minas Gerais, the number-two state politically. Cafe Filho risked 
much criticism and yielded to heavy military pressure to attempt to discourage 
or delay Kubitschek's candidacy. Juscelino boarded his private DC-3 for a 
campaign of 200 speeches blanketing Brazil. He was backed by a majority of 
the biggest of the dozen parties, the Social Democrats, and many Vargas- 
ereated labor groups. Kubitschek boldly declared in the face of strong anti- 
foreignism that Brazil needs "constructive" foreign capital and must get oil 
quickly, "with or without Petrobras." Juscelino promised to give Brazil what 
he had given Minas as governor for over four years: efficiency, honesty, and 
more roads, food and electric power. In addition, he pledged more aid to the 
"neglected" 70% of Brazil that is rural. This stand has won him the backing 
of influential newspapers like Correio da Manha and may also win him that of 
Senator Assis Chateaubriand's bloc in Congress and his radio and newspaper 
chain which covers Brazil. "Chat6" favors a 50-50 Venezuela-type policy on 
oil and other resources like iron ore. An ominous note March 31 was the 
sensationally reported story that a colonel told Vargas' protégé and contro- 
versial Labor Minister, Joao Goulart, that "the generals no longer control 
the army," but that it is dominated by the colonels, who might revolt if the 
wrong politicians are candidates. It was a group of colonels who touched off 
events culminating last August 24 in Vargas' suicide. It was feared that the 
generals or colonels might prevent Kubitschek from taking office if elected, 
because of their dislike of him as a protégé of Vargas and his expected 
support by the Communists. 





Traditionally individualistic Brazil always breeds many political parties 
and candidates. Plfinio Salgado is again the candidate of his unimportant 
‘green-shirt" Popular Representation party. Bento Munhoz da Rocha, apparently 
hoping for the backing of Café Filho and other civilian elements, resigned the 
governorship of Paranda, an unimportant state politically, to be available as a 
dark horse. Internationally known Oswaldo Aranha may be another dark horse. 
Pernambuco, foremost of the retarded northern states which are important as a 
bloc, was expected to push a favorite son. Nothing was heard in March from 
ex-Governor of Sao Paulo Adhemar de Barros, whose political machine was 
largely dismantled when he was narrowly defeated last October for the 
governorship of Sao Paulo by the meteoric 37-year-old J@nio Quadros » who is 
now in a very strong bargaining position and may be able to play the role of 
President-maker . 


President Café Filho had to answer typical press and political insinu- 
ations by pointing to his neutrality in last October's honest, orderly 
elections renewing Congress. In the annuel state-of-the-nation message 
opening Congress March 15, Café Filho reviewed his administration's struggle 
with the politico-militarist and financial crises bequeathed by Vargas. He 
appealed for what no ore expects to happen, namely patriotic pooling by 
politicians of efforts to save Brazil. He suggested reforms in the 
NI apm labor and electoral codes to curb frauds and broaden labor 
nefits. He called for a moral and intellectual revolution, which no one 
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He hoped to curb speculative credits without hurting the weakened 
economy. He stressed the desire for foreign financial aid to develop 
resources. The President noted slow improvement in the decrepit railroads 
<yeh as the adding of 60 diesel electrics and 650 freight cars to speed food 
shipments to Sao Paulo. He proposed a more efficient national railroad 
system than the present politically mismanaged structure. 


foresees - 


of the half million youths who turn 18 annually, 100,000 are sufficiently 
literate and physically fit for a year of military service. Some are now to 
be drafted into farm battalions to learn modern agricultural methods while 
producing food for the army. Most of the 100,000 yearly draftees are farm 
boys, heretofore removed permanently from the inadequate ranks of the agri- 
cultural labor force because garrisons are in towns and cities. Seduced by 
easy urban life, most remain in cities. The new farm battalions are another 
attempt to slow the disruptive exodus of peasants to overgrown cities, which 
are encountering increasing difficulty in feeding the people of their teeming 
slums and industrial suburbs, All efforts since 1946 to stem this exodus have 


failed. 


Brazil and the U.S. extended until mid-1960 their cooperative health and 
sanitation program. Brazil will contribute 90 million cruzeiros (a bit over 
$1 million) and the U.S. $300,000. Brazil gave Dr. Eugene P. Campbell, 
veteran top American doctor with the program (Serviso Especial de Satvde 
Publica), its Medal of Medical Merit. Brazil's foremost atomic scientist, 
youthful U.S.-trained César Lattes, disagreeing with colleagues, announced he 
plans to move to the U.S. 


The most active government security traded on the Rio Stock Exchange 
early in March was the "War Obligation," par value 1,000 cruzeiros. It fell 
to a new low of 796, perhaps because of a new issue of Treasury Letters. The 
government's "Diverse Emissions" averaged 825, by contrast with the gilt- 
edged Belgo-Mineira Steel Co., one of the most profitable securities in Brazil 
for 30 years, quoted at 1492, par being 1,000. Artu Cement, whose directors 
announced a 5% cash dividend and a 10% stock dividend, was selling at 1100. 
Participating preferred stocks such as have been offered since 1952 by 
American investment firms in Brazil like Deltec and Interamericana de 
Financiamento e Investimento are increasingly popular, according to Jordan M. 
Young's stock market survey appearing in recent months in the Brazil Herald 
in Rio. Young is with the Chase Bank-Rockefeller brothers firm, Interameri- 
cana. It has sold many securities to both Brazilians and Americans in new 
cement, tire and metallurgical enterprises making good profits in Brazil. 
Inflation obliges new issues to assure good income and maximum safety to 
investors. Brazil's public floating debt, the one bright aspect of national 
finances, is only about 3% of national income. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
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Earl Parker Hanson. TRANSFORMATION: THE STORY OF MODERN PUERTO RICO. New 
York. Simon and Schuster. 1955. Pp. 416. $5.00. 


Earl P. Hanson is that rare thing, a geographer who is euphorically opti- 
mistic about the tropics. As chairman of the Department of Geography and 
Seology at the University of Delaware, he has set out wittingly or unwittingly 
to debunk Ellsworth Huntington, who reflects the traditional scepticism about 
the possibilities of the tropics. Hanson's book The Amazon: A New Frontier? 
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seemed to most readers unjustifiably optimistic. The same spirit infuses this 
pook on Puerto Rico. The author's belittling of cautious science is expressed 
in the dedication to his wife, "Who has always recognized the difference 
between Science and the human spirit which created Science, motivates it and 
ig therefore the greater of the two." It seems that he regards geography as 
humanistic and creative rather than as a social science. His critics will 
dismiss this book as journalism. It really is this, since it is essentially 
the record of Mr. Hanson's own activities and hopes in the creation of the 
puerto Rico Planning Board, and above all those of Governor Luis Munoz Marin. 
Whatever its shortcomings as scientific geography, it is an important addition 
to the human record about Puerto Rico, and should be read by all serious 
students of Latin American developments. 


Manuel de Jestis Galva4n. THE CROSS AND THE SWORD. Translated by Robert Graves. 
Bloomington. Indiana University Press. 1954. Pp. 366. $3.75. 


The Organization of American States and UNESCO have combined to sponsor 
the "Latin American Classics Series," the aim of which is to bring the culture 
of Latin America closer to the English and French-speaking publics. THE CROSS 
AND THE SWORD is the first book to be published in this series. It isa 
translation of Galvan's Enriquillo, which appeared in 1879 as the only novel 
by a Dominican who was a leading figure in his nation's politics just after 
the mid-century. Enriquillo is a young native chief who suffered humiliation 
at the hands of the Spaniards. Many historical characters appear in this 
novel, especially Las Casas, who is here depicted in his traditional role as 
the great defender of the Indians. The translator is the gifted novelist 
Robert Graves, who, in addition to having written novels of the caliber of 
I, Claudius, has lived for many years in Spain and knows not only the Spanish 
language but also the culture of the Hispanic world. 








J. A. Pitt-Rivers. THE PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA. New York. Criterion Books. 
1954. Pp. 232. $4.00. 


The author of this study of an Andalusian mountain village is a young 
Oxford anthropologist, the great-grandson of General L. F. Pitt-Rivers, one of 
the originators of anthropological studies at Oxford University. The author's 
father, George Pitt-Rivers, is also a distinguished anthropologist, well-known 
for his book The Clash of Culture. THE PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA won for the 
author the degree of D. Phil. at Oxford. It is a typical community study like 
those which have been made of so many Latin American villages. It does not 
confine itself,as many such studies do, to describing the trivia of daily 
routine. Those who know Spain well will easily recognize the social phenomena 
described by Pitt-Rivers. Moreover, the readers of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT will find that the author does not eschew politics » 48S most community 
studies do. In the appendix "The Present and the Past," he gives an account 
of the political development of Spain in modern times » @ development which 
had a direct impact even on such out of the way places as the one described in 
THE PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA. 


Andrés Uribe C. BROWN GOLD. THE AMAZING STORY OF COFFEE. New York. Random 
House. 1954. Pp. 238. $5. 


Although it contains a wealth of interesting information, including a 
Chapter of coffee recipes, this book is clearly a promotional piece. The 
glossy, polychrome cover, and the unnecessary use of the word "amazing" in the 
title make the academic mind suspicious. The author could scarcely be expected 
to write otherwise, since it is his job to promote coffee. He is official 
representative of the National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia in the 
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United States and Colombia's permanent delegate to the Pan-American Coffee 


pureau. An inquiring mind with a proper respect for the word "truth" will be 


put off by phrases such as "You'll enjoy learning the truth (in italics) 

about caffeine." This is excellent propaganda by a special interest, but as a 
serious reference work its value is slight. In his introduction, David E. 
Lilienthal says that the author has expressed excellently the case of 
progressive and liberal coffee-producers. 


José Maria Gironella. THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD. New York. Knopf. 1955. 


u 


2 vols. Pp. 1010. $10. 


c 


The publishing house of Alfred A. Knopf continues its magnificent work of 
bringing to the U.S. public the best literary productions of other countries. 
Such honest intellectual endeavors are worth more than all the synthetic 
government propagenda in the world. It is typical of Knopf that, while so 
many publishers are "streamlining" and cheapening everything they touch and 
turning gold to tinsel, this publishing house publishes in translation a 
Spanish novel over a thousand pages long. It tells the history of the Spanish 
republic from April 1931 to July 30, 1936, as experienced by a typical Spanish 
family. At the end there is a "Glossary of Persons Appearing in the Novel." 
It lists some 80 characters, usually with some indication of their political 
affiliation: Communist, Anarchist, Falangist, etc. It is perhaps a little 
unfair to the Republic that most of the characters seem to belong to extremist 
groups. There follows a list of historical characters, with a brief bio- 
graphical sketch. These biographies are quite factual,and refer to Luis 
Companys in the same tone as to Francisco Franco Bahamonde. There is also in 
the appendix a "Glossary of Organizations, Periodicals, and Spanish Terms." 
Only a specialist in Spanish political history can enjoy reading a technical 
history of the Spanish republic, but the general reader can gain much insight 
into the story of the Spanish republic from a fictionalized account such as 
this. 


The author speaks of all political movements with a detached indifference. 
His novel confirms what we have been told by a great many Spaniards, namely 
that, despite or perhaps on account of all the official propaganda about the 
New Spain, there is among practically all Spaniards a rather cynical know- 
nothingness and skepticism. 


David Bushnell. THE SANTANDER REGIME IN GRAN COLOMBIA. Newark, Delaware. 
University of Delaware Press. 1954. Pp. 381. 


Now published as the fifth in the University of Delaware Monograph Series 9 
this was originally a dissertation written at Harvard under the direction of 
Professor C. H. Haring. Bushnell's study is an interesting contribution to 
the history of Gran Colombia. It gives a detailed account of the story of the 
government of Francisco de Paula Santander, and provides an informative 
analysis of the struggle in the field of ideas between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, clericals and anti-clericals. For those interested in the ideological 
background of Latin American history, the three chapters (13, 14 and 15) 
entitled "The Religious Question" are of the utmost significance. The 
bibliography is incomplete, but this may have been intentional. 








